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Our NEW REVIEW Book SERVICE is being enthusiastically commended. 


One reader gibes us for not having thought sooner of the plan. All 
are unreservedly convinced its a fine thing. 


The purpose is to bring the publisher, seller and buyer of books closer 
together. 


Our friends like the idea for two reasons: 


1.—It concentrates their book buying, eliminates mis- 
takes and wastage. 


2.—The profit which would go elsewhere goes to the NEW 
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WHAT EVERY RADICAL SHOULD KNOW 


Most books on Sex tell only “What every boy and girl should know” (and usually very little of that). Dr. William 


J. Robinson’s books on these questions are for adults and are intended for thinking human beings of both sexes. 


They 


are totally different from the mass of trash now being put forth on these subjects. Their author’s professional experience 


as a sex specialist enables him to speak with authority and his nature constrains him to speak with frankness. 


is “something different.” 


Sexual Problems of To-Day 
Cloth, 285 pp., $2.00 postpaid. 


Dr. Robinson’s most comprehensive work for 
the lay reader. 


A few of the subjects which the author 
discusses in trenchant fashion are: The In- 
fluence of Abstinence on Man’s Sexual 
Health and Sexual Power.—The Double 
Standard of Morality and the Effect of Con- 
tinence on Each Sex.—The Limitation of 
Offspring.—What to Do with the Prostitute 
and How to Abolish Venereal 'Disease.—The 
Question of Abortion Considered in Its Ethi- 
cal and Social Aspects.—Torturing of the 
Wife When the Husband is at Fault.—In- 
fluence of the Prostate on Man’s Mental Con- 
dition.—The Most Efficient Venereal Prophy- 
lactics, etc., etc. To say nothing of ideas 
and arguments, Sexual Problems of Today 
will give most of its readers information, 
knowledge of physiological facts, which they 
never possessed before. 


The Limitation of Offspring 
Cloth, 245 pp., $1.00, postpaid. 

All the arguments for and against the vol- 
untary limitation of offspring, or birth con- 
trol by the prevention of conception, con- 
centrated in one readable and convincing 
volume. 

“Dr. Robinson’s book is the only popular work 
published in this country that deals with this sub- 
ject in a simple, thorough and authoritative manner, 
and in the campaign to legalize the limitation of 
offspring it should be widely circulated, and will no 
doubt be so, with excellent results.”—N. Y. Call. 


Sex Morality—Past, Present and 
Future 
A Symposium by Dr. William J. Robinson 
and Others. 


One of the most thoughtful and outspoken 
discussions of this kind in the English 
language. Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


The result 


Never Told Tales 
Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 

The pioneer book in the propaganda of 
sex enlightenment. Now in its tenth edition. 
Tells vital truths of sex in story form. In- 
formation invaluable to those who do not 
know, conveyed in vivid and touching stories 
of interest to all. No man or woman con- 
templating marriage should fail to read this 


ook. 

Jack Londof says: ‘‘I wish that every person in 
the United States, man and woman, young and 
old, could have a copy of your ‘Never Told Tales.’ ’’ 


Practical Eugenics 
Four Means of Improving the Human Race. 
Cloth, 50 cents, postpaid. 
Stories of Love and Life 


A companion volume to ‘“Never-Told 
Tales.” loth, $1.00, postpaid. 


Everyone interested in Sex Questions and Medico-Social Problems should read THE CRITIC AND GUIDE. It is 


unique among medical journals. 


from the standpoint of modern science. 
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The social aspects of medicine and physiology discussed in a fearless and radical manner, 
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“Laborism” Triumphantr 


England. “Civil Peace” does not prevail, 

nor are the unions acquiescent to govern- 
ment dictation, as in Germany. British labor is not 
simply fighting to retain the rights threatened by 
war measures; it is consciously and unconsciously 
fighting to secure a part, a dominant part if possible, 
in the government of the nation. 

The strike of 200,000 miners in Wales, their tri- 
umph over the government and its Munitions Act. 
demonstrate the acute character of the struggle and 
the power of labor. That Hervé should characterize 
the strike as “treason not only against England, but 
against France and the rest of the Allies,” proves 
his war-mania, but does not alter the central fact: 
the strike was directly caused by the mine operat- 
ors’ desire to starve the workers and crush their or- 
ganization, The National Federation of Miners. 
This was in line with the policy of the whole Capit- 
alist Class of England, which is using the war as 
an oppertunity to deprive the workers of the rights 
and power secured by the struggles of many years. 
The miners showed their “treason” by making 
217,000 enlistments, 20 per cent. of the total re- 
cruits and 50 per cent. of the miners of military age, 
according to Prime Minister Asquith himself; 
while the mine operators showed their “patriotism” 
by selling coal to the people and the government at 
prices that have aroused universal protest. For- 
tunes are made, while the workers starve and the 
nation trembles. 


GT neler relentlessly, class war convulses 


The miners gave the operators three months’ no- 
tice of the intention to strike if their demands were 
not granted. The operators used the war as a pretext 
to deny the miners the right of making new agree- 
ments in April. The miners demanded an increase 
in wages to meet the high cost of living, and pointed 
out the damning fact that the operators were mak- 
ing profits of 50 per cent. to 100 per cent. A mem- 
ber of the London County Council characterized the 
finance of the mine owners as “robbery,” and said 
that one of the companies which had offered him 
shares was paying dividends of 50 per cent., and 
expected to pay 100 per cent. dividends for 1915. 
According to Sir Arthur Markham, “the price ot 
coal in Wales has now been advanced by from 70 
per cent. to 100 per cent., but the miners in the 
meantime have not received a penny increase in 
wages.” 

The original demands of the miners included 
nothing of a political nature; but when the govern- 
ment threatened them with the Munitions Act, 
which makes striking a heavily punishable offense, 
they demanded that the Act should not apply to 
them. The first time this Act was applied was 
against the miners, and failed utterly of its pur- 
pose. The government met defeat, as it met defeat 
in the Clyde strike. 

The coalition government was organized chiefly 
for the purpose of putting through the Munitions 
Act and the National Register Bill. The passage 
of the Act was preceded by a tremendous and vicious 
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agitation against labor. Lord Landsdowne, secre- 
tary for war during the early stages of the Spoila- 
tion of the Boers, in a speech in the House of Lords 
last March emphasized two points, and only two: 
the urgent need for further statutory safeguards 
for employers’ profits, and the government’s duty 
to deal sternly, fearlessly with discontented work- 
ers—“the enemy within our gates.” 

The Munitions Act was intended to meet the sit- 
uation in the interests of the Capitalist Class and 
the National Defense, and aroused labor protest 
everywhere. Justice criticized it caustically: 

“One of the reasons which always, and with some 
reason, has been put forward in defense of the Brit- 
ish domination in Egypt is that we have done away 
with the forced labor or Corvée of the Fellaheen. 
But now our government, with its slap-dash tyranny, 
has introduced here the Turkish Corvée of Egypt 
for the benefit of English workers. . . This Muni- 
tions Act, as it stands, places the workers of Great 
Britain at the mercy of the class which dominates 
us to an extent not yet fully understood.” 

The passage of the Act was preceded by an event 
of great significance. This was the consultation on 
the munitions problem between representatives of 
the unions and Lloyd George, wha took these men 
into his confidence. About the meaning of this event 
the Labour Leader is specific: 

“The Trade Unions may be congratulated on their 
sudden recognition as a Fourth Estate. For that is 
what it really means, at least in Lahor affairs. We 
shall see if the Trade Unions will have the strength 
to maintain the greatness which has been thrust 
upon them.” 

The whole situation provides an opportunity, a 
magnificent opportunity, for British “Laborism” to 
secure recognition as a part of the governing class. 
This is not clearly stated by the Latour Leader, but 
the implication is obvious: 

“It will be some months yet before it is finally de- 
cided whether Trade Unionism will emerge from this 
war having won its rightful place in industry or 
whether it will sink into the permanent destitution 
of Lazarus at the rich man’s table. We have no hes- 
itation in saying that Trade Unionism has an oppor- 
tunity just now which may mean the saving of this 
country from the heavy penalties of peace. If the 
Trade Unions drift as they have been drifting since 
last August, then the opportunity will be lost. Then 
we may expect the advent of forced labor and the 
long night of the servile State.” 

A few days prior to the miner’s strike, J. H. 
Thomas, M. P., and assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional Union of Railway Men, warned the govern- 
ment that labor would revolt if all efforts were not 
directed toward defeating the enemy: 

“T therefore say to those in authority: Stop this 
fooling. It is senseless talking to workers about 
unity unless you set the example yourselves. 
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“You passed the Defence of the Realm act and also 
the Munitions act with a view to bringing to the 
work of the country all sections of people. Apply 
the principles and penalties of those acts to the top as 
well as to the bottom. 


“Having spoken quite plainly and fearlessly of 
what I know to be the feeling of large masses in the 
country, I still say that the war is so important, the 
issues involved so vital to the future of democracy, 
that I would say to the workers: ‘Let us continue to 
set these people the example. Let us continue to 
give of our best, so that when the history of the war 
is written, and, I hope, victory recorded, it will 
never be said that the working classes of this coun- 
try failed to respond to their duties and responsi- 
bilities.’ 

“If those who are paid to run the nation fail to 
realize their duty, you may depend upon it the time is 
not far distant when the workers themselves will 
rise in revolt.” ( 

The indications now are that the war will leave 
the working class, as represented in organized 
“Laborism,” stronger economically and politically, 
than any other class in England. The working class 
has the power and seems intent upon using it for 
its own class advantage. But there is nothing revo- 
lutionary about the workers of England. Their 
purposes are defined along strictly nationalistic 
lines; they seek a position of dominance within the 
nation and for conservative purposes. Yet it is one 
of the momentous social phenomena of the war— 
momentous in the measure that “‘Laborism” triumps 
in its ends. Louis C. FRAINA. 
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@ 
Current Affairs 
First Anniversary of the War. , 
our readers, the great world-war will 


\ | have lasted a year, and the chances of the 


being over soon seem to be now less then ever before. 
Among the many surprises of this greatest of all 
historical conflicts is its long duration. 

When the war broke out, people generally 
expected a short war. Germany,—both official 
and unofficial—expected a short war, for obvious 
reasons: the war was planned and entered into on 
the supposition that it would be a short one. The 
premises upon which this plan was based were 
simple enough. Germany had the hugest and the 
most perfectly ordered war-machine the world has 
ever seen,—a war-machine ready to strike at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Her opponents had nothing which 
could even remotely measure up to it. Even France, 
whose army was fairly efficient, was not in a class 
with Germany as to the size, equipment, and readi- 
ness of her military apparatus. If France could be 
crushed before Russia became ready, that would 
not only settle the final outcome of the war, but also 
its duration. For the crushing of France would be 
the virtual end of the war. In order that the war 
may be won France must therefore be crushed 
swiftly. And as the war must be won, France shall 
be crushed swiftly, and the war be over in no time. 

Germany’s opponents also expected a short war, 
but for different reasons; reasons less substantial by 
far than those on which Germany based her calcu- 
lations. The principal one was that Germany 
couldn’t possibly ‘“‘fight the world” for very long. 
Then there were those who believed that “the 
world”, including Germany, could not stand the ap- 
palling slaughter of modern warfare for any great 
length of time; nor our capitalistic system the ter- 
rible waste of wealth and property. Most of us will 
recall Hyndman’s prediction that if the war lasted 
for six months capitalism would break down and 
Socialism take its place. 

Well, the war has lasted twice six months and 
Socialism isn’t here yet. Nor is the end of the war 
in sight. In fact we seem to be further away from 
it than we were a year ago. The reason is apparent: 
the Socialists were not the only ones who were mis- 
taken in their calculations. Germany made the mis- 
take of underestimating either the power of resist- 
ance of France or the state of preparedness of 
Russia. Also, the military value to her opponents of 
her brutal attack upon Belgium, and of her avowed 
intentions to establish a world-empire ruled by her 
Mailed Fist. Germany’s opponents, on the other 
hand, underestimated the marvellous power of or- 
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ganization. The belief that Germany could not “fight 
the world” was based on the antiquated notion that 
“in numbers there is strength’. This war has 
proven beyond any shadow of a doubt that “organi- 
zation’s the thing”. 

And that’s why the war is likely to be a long one; 
Germany’s wonderful organization is such as to 
insure to her the lead over her opponents for a con- 
siderable time to come. On the other hand, Ger- 
many’s opponents possess most of the elements nec- 
essary for organization, and the progress of the war 
has taught them, or will teach them, the inevitable 
lesson of utilizing these elements so as to construct 
an organization efficient enough, at least when added 
to their superiority of numbers, to beat back Ger- 
many’s onslaught. This war will therefore not end 
until Germany has recognized her failure and given 
up her fight for world-supremacy. Although it may 
be broken up into a series of wars, like the Napo- 
leonic Wars, by Germany’s initial successes, which 
may compel her opponents to conclude a temporary 
peace on her own terms. 

Unless, indeed, the German Working Class should 
wake up to the realization of the fact that it has 
no interest in Germany’s domination of the world. 
Such a realization would put an end to the war 
without much further ado, as it is Germany’s work- 
ing class that constitutes the chief element of 
strength in her wonderful organization. 

How much longer this war should last, is, there- 
fore, distinctly a matter which is “up to” the 
wolkers of Germany. 


The Beginning of the End? 


T LOOKS very much as if we are witnessing the 
beginning of the end of the great Social Demo- 
cratic Party of Germany as we have known it until 
recently—the Socialist Party feared by its foes 
and loved by its friends as no other Socialist Party 
in the world. The collapse of the greatest political 
organization of the working class will be among the 
most important and disheartening results of the 
great world-war. Nevertheless it became quite in- 
evitable, the moment the supporters of the war 
gained control over it. That the Socialist Party of 
Germany could go on forever supporting this most 
criminal of wars without energetic protest from its 
own membership, including as that does some of 
the best men in the international socialist move- 
ment, was, of course, quite impossible. But any 
such protest, when accompanied by action even of 
the mildest kind was sure to lead to a complete 
break-down. The German Socialist Party derived 
considerable of its strength from its sense of dis- 
cipline. But it is this very principle of discipline,— 
carried to the extent of raising it to the importance 
of an end in itself instead of merely a means to an 
end,—which was to prove its undoing. 
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When the war broke out the party was divided 
on the question of the proper policy towards the 
war,—the majority was in favor of “standing by 
the nation” now that the war was on, while a strong 
minority was in favor of continuing the opposition 
to the war. In any other country this would have 
shown itself at the first test, that of granting the 
first war-credits, the majority voting for them and 
the minority against. Not so in Germany. The 
greatest crime known to a German Socialist is that 
of a breach of discipline. Not a single socialist 
deputy therefore dared to vote against the war- 
credits in open session of the Reichstag, after the 


party caucus had decided in favor. Party unity 
was put above principle. 
The results were most unfortunate. The world 


at large gained the impression that the entire So- 
cialist Party of Germany had turned nationalist- 
imperialist. This turned every lover of freedom and 
justice into an enemy of Germany. From the ac- 
tions of Germany’s ruling classes there might be 
the hope of escape in the German proletariat. But 
who shall save us when the entire German Working 
Class has become military-mad? Obviously, the 
only salvation lies in the destruction of Germany, 
or at least Germany’s military supremacy. A nation 
whose Socialists could be wnanimous for such a war 
must evidently have something radically wrong 
about it. It is a danger to all free development, 
and must at least be kept safely in check if not 
actually subdued. This conclusion inevitably fol- 
lowed the supposed unanimity of the German So- 
cialists in supporting the war. The explanation 
of Jules Guesde on assuming office as a member of 
the French Cabinet that he considered it his duty 
to fight against traitor-workmen was no mere 
hypocritical phrase. It voiced, in fact, the senti- 
ments of many socialists who had not been carried 
off their feet by the nationalistic tide which the war 
unloosed. 


A necessary consequence of the impression of 
German Socialism thus created abroad will be the 
loss of the German Party’s hegemony in the Inter- 
national Socialist Movement for many years to 
come, if not forever. There will, of course, be many 
who will consider this one of the few blessings of 
the present war. This view has been frequently 
expressed, among others by writers in the NEW 
REVIEW. But to the present writer the loss to Ger- 
many of her hegemony of the International is ameng 
the great misfortunes of the war. The German 
Party has always been a great power for good in 
the International Socialist Movement, and her 
leadership will be sadly missed. 


But the worst effects of the supremacy of Dis- 
cipline to all other considerations now show them- 
selves in the demoralization of the German Party 
organization, the unity of which it was supposed to 
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preserve. The breach of discipline could, of course, 
only be deferred. It had to come in the end. But 
the longer it was suppressed the more its destructive 
effect. when it came. The party having been unan- 
imous for the war in the beginning, all opposition 
to the war was treated by the party authorities and 
the supporters of the majority as opposition to the 
party itself. On the other hand, opposition to the 
war necessarily assumed the form of opposition to 
the party. And as the opposition to the war is 
bound to grow, the party is becoming demoralized 
as an organization. And the more the attempts to 
invoke the power of the God Discipline the greater 
the demoralization. For discipline when put above 
principle has very much the same effect as the 
Deacon’s art in building the famous one-hoss shay. 
It will keep the organization together for a long 
time, but then,— 

“How it went to pieces all at once,— 

All at once, and nothing first, 

Just as bubbles do when they burst.” 


Whether or not the German Socialist Party has 
already gone to pieces, it is under present conditions 
impossible to tell. But it looks very much like it. 
Here are a few of the facts: 

In Wurtemberg there is a formal split, with a dual 
organization; and it looks very much as if the ma- 
jority of the membership is in secession. The 
deputation in the Prussian Landtag is split in two, 
and the factional fight is extremely bitter. The 
Berlin Vorwaerts, the central organ of the party, 
is in opposition to the official policy of the party. 
Recently some five hundred of the most active men in 
the party, among them editors, members of parlia- 
ment, organizers, etc., have addressed to the nation- 
al executive committee and the Reichstag delegation 
an open letter demanding a change of policy. This 
letter is couched in language which had not been 
used in inner party discussion in Germany within 
the life of the present generation. More recently 
still, Kautsky, Bernstein, and Haase have united in 
a manifesto similar in substance although couched in 
milder language. The importance of this last docu- 
ment cannot be overestimated. Not only because of 
the importance of the men who signed it, but also be- 
cause of the change of attitude which it shows. 
Kautsky and Haase were opposed to the policy of the 
majority from the beginning, but submitted out of 
respect for His Holiness Discipline. Now they are in 
open rebellion. Bernstein was originally with the 
majority in voting the war credits. He, too, is now 
in open rebellion. 

The spectacle of the great German Social Democ- 
racy going to pieces is a sad one. And yet, there 
is hope in all this. Not for the German Social 
Democracy as at present constituted, but for the 
German Socialist proletariat; and with it for the 
proletariat of the work. L. B. BOUDIN. 


CLASS WAR AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
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Class War and the International 


By Rosa Luxemburg 


[Before she could finish this article, Rosa Luxemburg was 
sent to prison to serve a sentence for anti-militarist agitation. 
It appeared in The International, a magazine started by 
Franz Mehring and Rosa Luxemburg, and suppressed by the 
censor upon the appearance of the first issue.] 

HE German Social Democracy handed in its 
political resignation on August 4, 1914. On 
the same day the Socialist International 

collapsed. All attempts to deny this fact or to con- 
ceal it merely serve to perpetuate the conditions 
which brought it about. 

This collapse is without a parallel in history. 
Socialism or imperialism—this is the alternative 
which summed up the political life of the various 
labor parties of the world during the past decade. 
In Germany especially it has formed the basis of 
countless programs, discussions and publications. 
One of the chief purposes of the Social Democracy 
has been the correct formulation of thought and 
sentiment with regard to this alternative. 

With the outbreak of the war the word became 
fiesh; the alternative changed from a historical ten- 
dency to a political situation. Face to face with 
this alternative as a fact the Social Democracy, 
which had been the first to recognize it and bring it 
to the consciousness of the working class, struck its 
sails and without a struggle conceded the victory 
to imperialism. Never before, since there have 
been a class-struggle and political parties, has there 
existed a party which, after fifty years of uninter- 
rupted growth, after the attainment of a preeminent 
position of power, has thus by its own act within 
twenty-four hours wiped itself off the map. 

The apologists for this act, Kautsky among them, 
maintain that the whole duty of Socialists in time 
of war is to remain silent. Socialism, they say in 
effect, is a power for peace, not against war. But 
there is a logic of events none can elude. The 
moment Socialists ceased to oppose war they be- 
came, by the stern logic of events, its supporters. 
The labor unionists who have discontinued their 
struggles for improved conditions, the women who 
have withdrawn from Socialist agitation in order 
to help minimize the horrors of war, and the So- 
cialist party leaders who spend their time in the 
press and on the platform securing support for the 
government and suppressing every effort at criti- 
cism—all of these are not merely maintaining 
silence. They are supporting the war as heartily 
as any Conservative or Centrist. When and where 
was there ever a war which could exhibit a similar 
spectacle? 

Where and when was the disregard of all consti- 
tutional rights accepted with such submissiveness? 


Where was there ever such glorification by an oppo- 
sition party of the strictest censorship of the press? 
Never before did a political party sacrifice its all 
to a cause against which it had sworn again and 
again to sacrifice its last drop of blood. The mighty 
organization of the Social Democracy, its much 
praised discipline, gave the best proof of themselves 
in the fact that four millions of human beings al- 
lowed themselves to be hitched to the war chariot 
at the command of a handful of parliamentarians. 
The half-century of preparation on the part of the 
Socialist party comes to fruition now in this war. 
All our education of the masses make them now the 
obedient and effective servants of the imperalist 
state. Marx, Engels and Lassalle, Liebknecht, Bebel 
and Singer trained the German proletariat in order 
that Hindenburg might lead it. 

Our official theorists are not without an explana- 
tion of this phenomenon. They are perfectly will- 
ing to explain the slight disagreement between their 
actions of today and their words of yesterday. Their 
apology is that “although the Social Democracy has 
concerned itself much with the question as to what 
should be done to prevent war it has never concerned 
itself with the problem as to what should be done 
after the beginning of hostilities’. Ready to do 
everybody’s bidding, this theory assures us that 
the present practice of our party is in the most beau- 
tiful harmony with our past theories. The delight- 
fully adaptable theory is likewise ready and willing 
to justify the present position of international So- 
cialism in reference to its past. The International 
treated only the question of the prevention of war. 
But now, “war is a fact,” and, as it turns out, after 
the outbreak of war Socialists are to be guided by 
entirely new principles. After war has actually 
begun the great question for each proletariat is: 
Victory or defeat? Or, as an “Austro-Marxist” ex- 
plains, a nation, like any other organism, must pre- 
serve its existence. In plain language this means: 
The proletariat has not one fundamental principle 
as scientific Socialism heretofore maintained, but 
two, one for peace and another for war. In time of 
peace, we are to suppose, the workers are to take 
cognizance of the class-struggle within the nation 
and of international solidarity in relation to other 
countries; in time of war, on the other hand, class- 
solidarity becomes the dominant feature of internal 
affairs and the struggle against the workers of other 
countries dominates the proletarian view of foreign 
relations. To the great historic appeal of the Com- 
munist manifesto is added an important amendment 
and it reads now, according to Kautsky’s revision: 
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“Workers of all lands unite in peace and cut one 
another’s throats in war!’’ Today, “Down with the 
Russians and French!’’ tomorrow, “We are brothers 
all!” For, as Kautsky says in Die Neue Zeit, the 
International is ‘‘essentially an instrument of peace,” 
but ‘‘no effective agent in war.” 


This convenient theory introduces an entirely 
novel revision of the economic interpretation of 
history. Proletarian tactics before the outbreak of 
war and after must be based on exactly opposite prin- 
ciples. This presupposes that social conditions, the 
bases of our tactics, are fundamentally different in 
war from what they are in peace. According to the 
economic interpretation of history as Marx estab- 
lished it, all history is the history of class-struggle. 
According to Kautsky’s revision, we must add: ex- 
cept in times of war. Now human development 
has been periodically marked by wars. Therefore, 
according to this new theory, social development 
has gone on according to the following formula: a 
period of class-struggles, marked by class solidarity 
and conflicts within the nations; then a period of 
national solidarity and international conflicts—and 
so on indefinitely. Periodically the foundations of 
social life as they exist in time of war. And again, 
at the moment of the signing of a treaty of peace, 
they are restored. This is not, evidently, progress 
by means of successive “catastrophes;” it is rather 
progress by means of a series of somersaults. So- 
ciety developes, we are to suppose, like an iceberg 
floating down a warm current; its lower portion is 
melted away, it turns over, and continues this pro- 
cess indefinitely. 

Now all the known facts of human history run 
straight counter to this new theory. They show 
that there is a necessary and dialectic relation be- 
tween class-struggle and war. The class-struggle 
develops into war and war develops into the class- 
struggle; and thus their essential unity is proved. 
It was so in the medieval cities, in the wars of the 
Reformation, in the Flemish wars of liberation, in 
the French Revolution, in the American Rebellion, in 
the Paris Commune, and in the Russian uprising 
in 1905. 

Morevover, theoretically Kautsky’s idea leaves 
not one stone of the Marxian doctrine on another. 
If, as Marx supposes, neither war nor the class- 
struggle falls from heaven, but both arise from deep 
social-economic causes, then they cannot disappear 
periodically unless their causes also go up in vapor. 
Now the proletarian class-struggle is a necessary 
aspect of the wage system. But during war the 
wage system does not tend to disappear. On the 
contrary, the aspects of it which give rise to the 
strugg:’ of the class become especially prominent. 
Speculation, the founding of new companies to carry 
on war industries, military dictatorship—all these 
influences tend to increase the class differences dur- 
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ing time of war. And likewise the class rule of the 
bourgeoisie is not suspended; on the contrary, with 
the suspension of constitutional rights it becomes 
sheer class dictatorship. If, then, the causes of the 
class-struggle are multiplied, strengthened, during 
war how can their inevitable result be supposed to 
go out of existence? Conversely, wars are at the 
present time a result of the competition of various 
capitalist groups and of the necessity for capitalist 
expansion. Now, these two forces are not operative 
only while the cannon are booming; they are active 
in peace as well, and it is precisely in time of peace 
that they influence our life in such a way as to 
make the outbreak of war inevitable. For war is, 
as Kautsky loves to quote from Clausewitz, “the 
continuation of politics by other means.” And the 
imperialist phase of capitalist rule, through compe- 
tition in building of armaments, has made peace il- 
lusory, for it has placed us reguarly under military 
dictatorship and has thereby made war permanent. 

Therefore our revised economic interpretation of 
history leads to a dilemma. Our new revisionists 
are between the devil and the sea. Hither the class- 
struggle persists in war as the chief life-condition 
of the proletariat and the declaration of class har- 
mony by Socialist leaders is a crime against the 
working class; or carrying on the class-struggle in 
time of peace is a crime against the “interests of 
the nation” and the “security of the fatherland.” 
Hither class-struggle or class-harmony is the funda- 
mental factor in our social life both in peace and 
war. 


Either the International must remain a heap of 
ruins after the war or its resurrection will take 
place on the basis of the class-struggle from which 
it took its rise in the first place. It will not reap- 
pear by magic at the playing over of the old tunes 
which hypnotized the world before August 4. Only 
by definitely recognizing and disowning our own 
weaknesses and failures since August 4, by giving 
up the tactics introduced since that time, can we 
begin the rebuilding of the International. And the 
first step in this direction is agitation for the ending 
of the war and the securing of peace on the basis 
of the common interests of the international pro- 
letariat. 
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Internationalism in the 
United States 


By Charles A. Beard 


the chief sources of social and international 

conflicts since the beginning of recorded 
history. Even in the most primitive societies racial 
characteristics are sharply marked; indeed, one 
might almost say the more primitive the society, the 
deeper and more bitter the race hatreds. Herbert 
Spencer relates how the priest of a semi-barbaric 
tribe thanked his god that of all the tribes in his 
quarter of the world only one was to be saved from 
everlasting hell fire and then gave added thanks that 
it was his tribe which was so favored. The Greeks 
called all outsiders “barbarians.” The Romans 
boasted that their “citizenship” made all the world 
bow. In the nineteenth century we heard ad nauseam 
of “Anglo-Saxon superiority,” and “Anglo-Saxon 
supremacy,” in connection with “bearmg the white 
man’s burden,” while getting possession of the black 
man’s lands. Now, it is Pan-Slavism and Pan-Ger- 
manism, and a distinguished sociologist has gone so 
far as to hold that when race pride and prejudice 
disappear the race is on the way to death. The cos- 
mopolitan who refuses to hate an Englishman, 
Frenchman, German, Russian, Serb, or Italian as 
such is not only in bad form, but an enemy of his 
race. 

And yet we in the United States have demon- 
strated before our eyes daily the folly of much that 
passes for race pride and patriotism. Daily we see 
about us English, Scotch, Irish, Germans, Italians, 
Russians, Serbs, Bohemians, French, Jews, and rep- 
resentatives of all the other warring nationalities 
of Europe. We carry on business with them, we 
dine them in cafés, we meet them in social inter- 
course, we engage in politics with them. In the sec- 
ond generation we see the “cultural” badges of dis- 
tinction, developed by centuries of sharp separation 
in Europe, largely disappear, and we find identical 
economic processes and methods of living producing 
something approximating a single type—known as 
the American. Economic intercourse cannot be car- 
ried on where race hatred constantly obtrudes. The 
instinctive repulsion which the representative of one 
nationality feels as a result of centuries of cultiva- 
tion must be inhibited because it “interferes with 
business.” A few years of inhibition establishes a 
habit. However deep seated the original prejudice, 
the habit begets indifference, and indifference is the 
basis of democracy. 

Of course, it will not be contended that all the 
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racial prejudices have disappeared in the United 
States among the Europeans who have come to these 
shores. It was hardly to be expected that the deep 
seated emotional tendencies cultivated through tens 
of centuries could be uprooted in less than one cen- 
tury. Moreover there are many agencies for keep- 
ing alive those prejudices even after allegiance to 
the former nation has been surrendered. The bar- 
rier of language is not altogether broken down and 
the presses of the respective nationalities once estab- 
lished thrive upon the maintenance of the original 
characteristics. Churches with their endowments 
and paid priests become economic institutions which 
serve to perpetuate the distinction on which they 
are founded. Politicans attempt to gain advantage 
by fanning the fires of race prejudice, but fortunate- 
ly they are not often very successful. But with all 
these forces at work to preserve separatism, the 
melting pot is slowly merging the races that come 
to the United States into one nationality. 

The hopeful thing about it all is that economic 
necessity can overcome the deepest prejudices nour- 
ished by ages of assiduous cultivation. A Jewish 
employer will not keep an Irish foreman who can- 
not properly handle Italian laborers! An Italian 
boss who cannot keep his men working comfortably 
along side of a gang of Czechs will soon find himself 
out of a job. A German clerk who cannot keep his 
composure while selling nitrates to a British sub- 
ject is soon an applicant for another position. A 
floor walker of British origin who cannot smile 
pleasantly to a German customer and display the 
courtesy appropriate for a drawing room is speedily 
called to the office to draw his final pay. And so it 
runs throughout the myriad ramifications of our 
daily economic intercourse. 

There is a tradition of course that the United 
States was founded and dedicated to all nations of 
the earth and it has long been an American boast 
that the gates are opened to the oppressed and heavy 
laden of every land. To a certain extent this tradi- 
tion and this boast have their justification, but eco- 
nomic causes underlie them both. Before the Amer- 
ican Revolution nearly all of the immigrants came 
from the British Islands, but Pennsylvania was 
largely recruited from Germany, because the pro- 
prietors, the Penn family, needed settlers to fill up 
waste lands which would have otherwise been worth- 
less. After the war of independence, the nascent 
capitalistic group of which Hamilton was the head, 
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in seeking to build up American industries, had to 
find skilled artisans and to convince the opposing 
agrarians headed by Jefferson that the growth of 
industries would not draw labor from the farms and 
thus make higher wages in agriculture. Long after- 
ward, when the Irish began to come in great num- 
bers, the country was entering upon the great rail- 
way building era and needed tens of thousands of 
strong-armed ‘“‘Paddies” to build road beds and lay 
rails. Then after the Civil War the might up-swing 
of the iron and steel and other industries called for 
more men than the British Islands could furnish, 
and so the streams of immigrants began to flow in 
from all the other nations of Europe. Economic 
advantages drew from this side and meager eco- 
nomic opportunities drove from the other side. The 

wages system was independent of the blood that 
flowed in the veins. New England, the home of the 
“pure” Puritan became the home of all the races 
of the earth. When a member of Congress was 
taken to task for voting for a wide-open immigra- 
tion which spoiled the ‘‘strain,” he replied confiden- 
tially that ‘“We kill a hundred thousand men in in- 
dustry every year, and we must have others to fill 
their place.” This was a brutally frank expression 
of the economic necessity that broke down the orig- 
inal strain. 


Progressivism “In 


Action” 


By Austin Lewis 


T will be remembered that William English 
Walling wrote some years ago a book entitled 
Progressivism and After. In this book he 

endeavored to show that the tendency was towards 
a gradual broadening of the base of government, 
the result of which as far as can be seen at present, 
would be the admission of organized labor as a 
recognized portion of the governing classes. 

In California where the Progressive movement 
has possibly developed more rapidly than elsewhere, 
this tendency has become exceedingly marked. The 
beginning of the tendency dates from 1911, and 
there have been three sessions of the California 
Legislature under the Progressive administration. 
This Progressive administration has now come to 
an end by the passing of the non-partisan act which 
ends party government in the State of California. 

How far labor has profited by the Progressive 
administration may be seen from the following list 
of the enactments of the forty-first session of the 
Legislature. Mr. Paul Scharrenberg, the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the California State Federation of 
Labor, regards these as decidedly pro-labor meas- 
ures, heading them in his report, “What Labor Got 
From the Forty-first Session.” 
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1. A better Workmen’s Compensation Act (first) 
by having the law apply to occupational diseases as 
well as to industrial accidents. (Second) by remov- 
ing the ninety-day limit from the time in which 
employers are required to furnish medical and sur- 
gical treatment. 

2. Removal of the “property qualification” of 
jurors. This will make it possible to select jurors 
from all classes of people regardless of their “tax- 
paying” abilities. 

3. A $40,000 appropriation for University ex- 
tension work. This is the first time the California 
Legislature appropriated funds for the specific pur- 
pose of bringing the great work of our State Uni- 
versity into the homes of the working people. 

4. A $50,000 appropriation for Free State Em- 
ployment Bureaus under the control of the State 
Labor Commissioner. Also a law placing a maxi- 
mum upon the fees collected from the working 
people by private employment agencies. Also new 
legislation giving the Labor Commissioner further 
power to regulate and supervise private employ- 
ment agencies. 

5. An improved Child Labor Law; raising the 
age limit of dangerous occupations, prohibiting 
children under ten years of age from engaging in 
street trades, and making other minor improve- 
ments. 

6. A semi-monthly payday law. Not as far- 
reaching as it should be, but a good beginning. 

7. An improved Labor Camp Inspection Law, 
and a $10,000 appropriation for its enforcement 
under the Immigration and Housing Commission. 

8. A new law providing for the prompt Pay- 
ment of Wages. This legislation became necessary 
when the present law upon that subject was de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

9. A law providing for State supervision of tene- 
ment and lodging house inspection. Heretofore this 
subject has been left entirely to the various counties 
and municipalities, as a result of which policy there 
was neither regulation nor inspection in many sec- 
tions of the State. 

10. A law creating the office of ““Public Defender” 
in each county at the discretion of the respective 
boards of supervisors. 

11. An improved law definitely prohibiting the 
issuance of coupons, scrip or other non-negotiable 
paper or checks, for wages to become due; the pres- 
ent law applies only to wages already due. Also a 
law prohibiting managers, superintendents and fore- 
men from accepting fees or “presents” from em- 
ployees; the present law covers only the employer 
and not his representatives. 

12. A law giving labor unions further protection 
in the use of their labels by making misrepresenta- 
tion or imitation of labels a misdemeanor. 

13. A law placing under the jurisdiction of the 
Railroad Commission or the Industrial Accident 
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Commission every employer who makes deductions 
from the worker’s pay envelope for so-called “hos- 
pital service.” Also providing that funds thus col- 
lected shall be used exclusively for that purpose. 

14. <A law regulating Private Detective Agencies 
and requiring a bond of $2,000. Also a law regu- 
lating the treatment of prisoners or persons in the 
hands of the authorities ; commonly known as the bill 
“to abolish the third degree.” 

15. An anti-usury law. Limiting the rate of in- 
terest which may be legally charged by pawnshops 
and others. This represents the first real effort in 
California to curb the pernicious activities of the 
loan shark. 

Of the above list Number Two, which removes the 
“property qualification” from jurors, while new in 
the State of California, exists elsewhere. 
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Number Ten which creates the office of a public 
defender in each county, at the discretion of the 
respective boards of supervisors, is very valuable, 
as has been shown in the history of the City of Los 
Angeles. 

However, the backward counties in all probability 
will not recognize this law, as it is not compulsory, 
and the unskilled migratory laborers will still be in 
a disadvantageous position. 

Labor has profited enormously by the foregoing 
legislation, and organized labor has undoubtedly re- 
ceived recognition as a part of the governing system 
of the State of California. No better proof of this 
is needed than the $50,000 appropriation for free 
State employment bureaus, which bureaus are placed 
in the control of the State Labor Commissioners. 


Organized Labor A Businessr 


By M. Rhea 


volt of labor against capital, but a revolt of 

labor against the labor leaders. This attack 
upon organized leadership, and the unwarranted in- 
terference with their economic interest produced a 
conflict where, for the first time in labor history, the 
leaders of organized labor demanded that society as 
represented by organized government murder cer- 
tain refractory members of the “rank and file” in 
order that organized labor leadership, as represented 
by those in power, might be sustained. 

After the revolt one of the demands formulated by 
the miners was that President Chas. H. Moyer and 
the Executive Board, resign and a new one elected. 
Mr. Moyer then came to Butte in an effort to patch 
things up. When he arrived he had with him a num- 
ber of armed men who were acting as his body 
guard. To this body of private gunmen a number of 
irresponsibles were added in Butte. At least some of 
them were ex-convicts and some were thought to be 
men engaged in the easy and respectable occupation 
of “sticking up” passing pedestrians in unlighted 
portions of the city. About twenty deputy sheriffs 
were added to this private army, similiar in 
character to those valiant patriots who so nobly 
defended the dignity and honor of Idaho and Colo- 
rado. With this body as a nucleus a meeting con- 
trary to the advice of the Butte city administration, 
was held at the Miners’ Hall. It was this body of 
private gunmen who, without just provocation, fired 
into the crowd, killing Mr. Noy and woundirg two 
others. 

After the shooting a riot ensued during which the 
Hall was dynamited. The labor leaders, headed by 
Mr. Moyer, fled the city in terror. Two things might 
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have been done that night: the city, the city failing 
then the county, could have cleared the streets by 
use of rifle or cannon. It would have been necessary 
to have killed at least one hundred men. Or the 
policy could have been used that was used and the 
disturbance quieted without the further loss of life. 

A conference was held by Moyer and his crowd 
at the Placer Hotel. It was decided to see the 
Governor, and a meeting was arranged for that 
evening. Those important to this narrative present 
were Governor Stewart, Mr. Moyer, Attorney-Gen- 
eral Kelly, and Mart. M. Donohue, President Mon- 
tana Federation of Labor. 


An incident in the political life of Montana must 
here be given for the reader to understand Mr. 
Donohue’s interruption of Mr. Moyer during the con- 
ference with the Governor, and in their wishing 
the Governor to do certain things without them 
really having asked him to. During the Eleventh 
Session of the Legislature a military bill, far more 
drastic than the customary one, was presented by 
Dr. D. J. Donohue, of Glendive. As soon as notice 
of its introduction had been given by Dr. Donohue 
he gave a copy of the bill to Mart. Donohue, Pres- 
ident Montana Federation of Labor, and asked him 
to go over it and if there was anything in it that 
was objectionable to organized labor that it would 
be changed. President Martin Donohue had a copy 
of the bill in his possession for twenty-one days 
When he returned it he asked that two very slight 
changes be made. This was granted. The bill con- 
tained ninety-seven glaring conflicts with our state 
and national constitutions, ranging in importance 
from the suppression of free speech to execution 
without trial. No member of the Legislature, or 
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at least not many, had been asked to vote against it. 
Organizations of labor throughout the state were 
not notified that such a measure was pending. 
There was no agitation against it. When the vote 
was being taken Burton K. Wheeler, the leader of 
the house, came on the floor and heard mention made 
of a “military bill’. Never having heard of such a 
measure he sought President Donohue whom he 
found smoking in the lobby. 

“Has organized labor any objections to the mili- 
tary bill up in the house?” Wheeler asked. 

President Donohue cited a section that prohibited 
nembers of organized labor from making faces at 
the militia when they were on duty or parade. 

“Ts that the only objection to this bill?’ Wheeler 
demanded. 

“Yes,” said the man whose grasp of fundamentals 
is so profound as to lead him to believe that the 
economic power of labor can best be expressed by 
making faces. 

“Then I am going back in and vote for it,” 
Wheeler said, and the man who could have defeated 
the bill in a minute went in and voted for it. 

Labor was aroused as it never was before. 
Donohue issued a statement denouncing the bill and 
stating that it had been slipped through during the 
last few hours of the session and all unbeknown 
to him. The measure was put to a referendum vote 
and defeated five to one by the conservative general 
public. But I digress most shamefully. 


After the introductions and conventional pleas- 
antries had been exchanged, Mr. Moyer said: 

“Mr. Governor, the Western Federation of Miners 
is a corporation doing business in the state of Mon- 
tana. Our business is the maintenance of an office in 
Butte, the collection of dues from miners working 
in the camp, and the fulfillment of our contractual 
obligations with the different mining companies of 
that camp. This, owing to recent disturbances, 
caused, if not actually brought about, by the in- 
efficacy of the county and city administrations of 
Butte and Silver Bow County, we are unable to do. 
We therefore come to you, as Governor of the state, 
and ask that you give us the protection of the state 
while we are discharging our regular and lawful 
business.” 

Governor Stewart: “Just what kind of protection 
do you refer to?” 

Mr. Moyer: “I want sufficient protection to trans- 
act the business of the Western Federation of Miners 
in a peaceful and legal manner.” 

Gov. Stewart: “But just what kind of protection ?” 

Mr. Moyer: “What kind of protection have you 
got?” 

Gov. Stewart: “I have no protection outside the 
state militia. We have no state constabulary or 
other force that could be sent.” 
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Mr. Moyer: “Then in Montana it is necessary to 
stand idly by and see our property destroyed?” 

Gov. Stewart: “No, but I would first have to know 
what kind of protection was desired.” 

Mr. Moyer: “If Hennesey’s store or an Amal- 
gamated mine was being attacked by a mob what 
kind of protection would you send?” 

Gov. Stewart: “I wouldn’t send any until it had 
been requested.” f 

Mr. Moyer: “I am requesting—” 

Gov. Stewart: “—but not specifying.” 

Mr. Moyer: “Do you think it right that a man who 
is being robbed should, when calling for help, be 
made to specify what kind of help he desires?’ 

Gov. Stewart: “No, but our constitution provides 
that the militia may be ordered out only after they 
have been requested. In order to send the militia 
someone has to ask for them.” 

Mr. Moyer: “I do not think that is fair—” 

Gov. Stewart (Impatiently) : “Do you want me to 
send the militia?” 

Mr. Moyer: “Yes.” 

Mr. Mart. Donohue (Rising quickly to his feet 
in agitation) : “Mr. Moyer, you are not asking for 
the militia but are merely asking for protection.” 

Mr. Moyer: “Yes, I am merely asking for pro- 
tection.” 

The following day Mr. Moyer was interviewed by 
an investigator for the United States Commission 
on Industrial Relations, and he repeated, only more 
forcibly, what he had said when in conference with 
the Governor. All of the local officials of the Butte 
Union, as well as President Donohue, and Mr. Lord, 
head of the Mining Department of the American 
Federation of Labor, were present and agreed with 
everything Mr. Moyer said. 

In addition to reiterating what he had said to 
Gov. Stewart, Mr. Moyer said: 

“By God, it is not right that I should be forced to 
ask for the militia. The Governor is not a fool. He 
knows that the local authorities cannot protect us 
and he also knows that under those circumstances it 
is the duty of the state to furnish it. He has but 
one kind to furnish.” 

Investigator: “But supposing he refuses to act 
until you do specify— Will you eventually ask him 
for the militia?” 

Mr. Moyer: “No.” 

Investigator (The matter had already been re- 
ferred to President Wilson) : “Will you request Pres- 
ident Wilson for federal troops?” 

Mr. Moyer: “Yes.” | 

Investigator: “And if he refuses ‘to send them?” 

Mr. Moyer: “TI will arm a body of men myself and 
go into Butte and transact our business. If this 
state or nation is not big eenough to protect me in 
the lawful conduct of my business then I must be- 
come the law unto myself.” 
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The S. P. Taboo on Fusion 


By Isaac A. Hourwich 


on the same side with Mr. Victor L. Berger. I 

therefore deem it a pleasant duty to endorse his 
proposed enabling act for the disfranchised members 
of the Socialist Party. His motion to remove the 
ban against fusion between the Socialist Party and 
non-Socialist parties was. discussed at the recent 
meeting of the National Committee of the Socialist 
Party and received nine affirmative votes. It is safe 
to say that among the majority which voted down 
his motion there were some who could not help see- 
ing the force of his arguments, but would not back 
him up because in their respective bailiwicks the 
Socialist vote is too small to be reckoned with in 
practical politics. While they could gain nothing by 
lining up with Mr. Berger in favor of fusion, they 
were sure to invite upon their own heads the right- 
eous indignation of all believers in sacred tradition. 
This, however, is only temporary defeat. Mr. Berg- 
er is correct in his prognostication that “if these 
tactics [the anti-fusion policy] are not soon changed, 
the American proletariat will . . have to find 
another political expression for its ambitions and 
conceptions.” 

It is preposterous to claim that a Socialist voter 
has no concern in the current issues of politics, ex- 
cept in so far as he can register his vote for Social- 
ism. Fifteen years ago, during the second Bryan 
campaign, when the annexation of the Philippines 
was the main issue, and the voters were to de- 
cide whether or not the United States should enter 
upon the road of Imperialism, Mr. Debs declared 
from the stump that Imperialism and anti-Imperial- 
ism were merely capitalistic issues, in which the 
wage-earners were not concerned. Is there anyone 
so blinded by party regularity who would to-day 
maintain, in the sight of the European slaughter, 
that the wage-earners as a class have no concern in 
the issue between Imperialism and anti-Imperialism? 

I have no intention to stain Mr. Berger with my 
own iniquity. He feels quite confident that ‘no 
class-conscious Socialist will ever advocate ‘fusion’ 
with any capitalist party.” His proposition deals 
specifically with a local situation. In Wisconsin and 
some other states the German system of elections 
has been introduced. The primaries correspond to 
the German Hauptwahl, in which all parties are per- 
mitted to nominate candidates, and the election in 
November to the Stichwahl, in which only the two 
candidates who have polled the highest pluralities 
are to be voted for. If the Socialist candidate has 
been eliminated, Mr. Berger would enable the party 
to declare in favor of one or the other of the capit- 
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alistic candidates. But that is not the whole plan. 

“Why should we be forbidden to accept their in- 
dorsement before the primary?” asks Mr. Berger, 
meaning the indorsement of “those who are willing 
to go with us a great part of the way—the part still 
far before us—even though they are not willing to 
go the entire length to our ‘final aim’.” 

This definition is broad enough to include the Pro- 
gressives, the La Follette Republicans, the Bryan 
Democrats, etc. Mr. Berger’s plan would enable 
the party “to accept their indorsement before the 
primary,” which would mean in practice that So- 
cialist candidates would be permitted to run on 
“capitalistic” tickets in the primaries. In consid- 
eration of such an indorsement the Socialist Party 
would support in the election some of the candi- 
dates of the capitalistic parties. 

Don’t call it “fusion,” that would be profanity to 
orthodox Socialist ears. Call it “bloc,” as they have 
it in continental Europe, or don’t give it any name 
at all,—what is there in a name? 

It is plain, however, that the principle of the thing 
is the same, whether we have the German system of 
elections, as in Wisconsin, or the French system, as 
in New York. Under the New York primary law, 
every Socialist voter may register for the Socialist 
party primaries, which are not an organization 
caucus, but a public election under the supervision 
of the election authorities. After the Socialist 
Party vote has thus once been counted and it has 
been ascertained that the Socialist candidate for the 
Court of Appeals has been practically eliminated 
from the contest, though his name will still appear 
on the official ballot, what object is there in voting 
for him once more, on the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November? Every argument ad- 
vanced by Mr. Berger in his editorials in favor of 
f n in Wisconsin holds true in New York. 

Mr. Berger traces the anti-fusion provision in 
the constitution of the Socialist Party to the senti- 
ment which prevailed among the former Populists 
in the west, and to inheritance from the Socialist 
Labor Party. Here is where his memory fails him, 
and in the interests of historical accuracy I have 
occasion to set him right. 

When the Social Democracy of America was or- 
ganized by Mr. Debs, with the co-operation of Mr. 
Berger, in 1897, a number of Populists, including 
some office holders under the Populist-Democratic 
fusion administration of Kansas, joined the new or- 
ganization. One of them, Mr. Clemens, the Supreme 
Court Reporter, was among the delegates at the 
convention of the Social Democracy of America in 
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Chicago in 1898. There were with him many other 
delegates who opposed the plan of turning the Social 
Democracy of America into an independent political 
party, as such action would lead to a break with the 
Populist Party, which at that time was still in power 
in some western states. Shortly before that conven- 
tion the Populists of Milwaukee fused with the Dem- 
ocrats at the spring election of the year. Mr. Berger 
and his local of the Social Democracy of America had 
the city of Milwaukee placarded with posters de- 
nouncing the Populists for it. There was strong 
sentiment against Mr. Berger at the convention by 
reason of his anti-fusion stand. This sentiment 
was one of the contributing causes of the split, 
which resulted in the organization of the Social 
Democratic Party by the bolting faction. 

Mr. Berger was chosen with four others, to serve 
on the temporary Executive Committee of the newly 
created party. That committee was to enter into 
correspondence with all locals of the Social Dem- 
ocracy of America, in order to bring them into the 
Social Democratic Party. A party platform was 
hastily adopted, and the Executive Committee was 
instructed to draw up a constitution and to submit 
it to the membership, to be adopted by a referendum 
yote. That was done next year, but the vote was 
so meagre that the temporary Executive Committee 
declared it inconclusive, and left the matter of adopt- 
ing a party constitution for the convention which 
was to be held at some indefinite time in the future. 


In the summer of 1899, after a disastrous strike of 
the New York street car employees, the Central Fed- 
erated Union called a convention of labor organiza- 
tions for the purpose of organizing an Independent 
Labor Party. I was instrumental in inducing the 
Social Democratic Party organization, of which I 
was then an active member, to send delegates to that 
convention. The platform of the Independent Labor 
Party was drawn up by me. I dare say, it was as 
clear-cut a Socialist document as has ever been writ- 
ten, and with a change of one or two phrases in the 
platform committee, it was unanimously adopted by 
the convention. There was a minority in the Social 
Democratic Party organization, however, who were 
opposed to any sort of fusion with the heathen. One 
of them privately informed the Executive Commit- 
tee of the action of the New York local. Upon this 
information, without asking the local for any ex- 
planation, the Executive Committee, of which Mr. 
Berger was the leading spirit, peremptorily ordered 
the local to withdraw from the Independent Labor 
Party, or to consider itself suspended from the Social 
Democratic Party. The local obeyed the order—I 
resigned from the Social Democratic Party. 

As the Social Democratic Party had no consti- 
tution, there was, previous to that incident, no rule 
in that party against fusion. The action of Mr. 
Berger and his colleagues on the temporary Execu- 
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tive Committee established a precedent against fu- 
sion. It was only two years later, when the Social 
Democratic Party formally united with the “Kan- 
garoo” or Volkszeitung faction of the Socialist Labor 
Party, that the constitutional provision of the Social 
Labor Party against fusion was embodied in the 
constitution of the present Socialist Party. Thus 
Mr. Berger is now complaining against the law of 
his own making. 

Mr. Berger has not considered the theoretical 
foundation of the anti-fusion policy. I have treated 
this subject in the NEw REvIEw,! on the basis of 
population statistics, and I will briefly summarize 
here the conclusions of my article. 

The present policy is assumed to be the expression 
of the class-struggle in politics. The Socialist Party 
aspires to be the party of the wage-working pro- 
letariat. Still the industrial wage-working prole- 
tariat forms but a minority of the self-supporting 
population of the United States, and for a generation 
to come it is likely to remain a minority. If the 
Socialist party is to be an uncompromising class 
party of the wage-working proletariat, it will for 
a generation to come (and probably longer) remain 
a minority party, powerless to attain any of its ulti- 
mate aims or immediate demands by its own repre- 
sentation against the united opposition of all other 
social classes (or groups, if you prefer). 

To win over its side the non-proletarian and 
transitional classes of the American people, the 
Socialist party will have to adapt its platform and 
principles to the views and interests of these classes. 

The European plan of fusion on candidates is 
quite the reverse of the American policy: no party 
is required to trim its principles in obedience to po- 
litical expediency. The effect of this form of “polit- 
ical trading” is only that two or more minority 
parties by combining become a majority and appor- 
tion among themselves the places on the ticket. In 
Switzerland they call it “voluntary proportional rep- 
resentation.” 

Were this form of political compromise not ta- 
booed in the United States, the Socialist party could 
dispense with trimming the principles of Interna- 
tional Socialism to suit the farmers, the anti-Chinese 
and anti-Japanese fanatics of the Pacific Coast, the 
Negro-haters of the South, and the reactionaries of 
the A. F. of L., while at the same time it would be 
assured of its due share of representation in Con- 
gress, in the state legislature, and in the municipal 
administration. Moreover, such fusion arrange- 
ments with the political parties of the transitional 
social groups would offer a direct method of influ- 
encing legislation, which would exert much greater 
pressure upon those parties than the menace of the 
growing Socialist vote. 
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FORBIDDEN STORIES 


Forbidden Stories 
By Elsie Clews Parsons 


OT long ago a noted American jurist confided 
to the public that as a boy he had promised 
his father not to read a novel until after 

he left college. His father, a Presbyterian minister, 
was probably of one mind with the royal chaplain 
who wrote three centuries earlier: “Especyally 
keepe them from reading of fayned fables, vague 
fantasyes, and wanton stories, and songs of love, 
which bring much mischiefe to youth.” And un- 
doubtedly both the Rev. Mr. Hughes and the Rev. 
Hugh Rhodes would have agreed with the reverend. 
gentleman whose letters to a young lady a Connecti- 
cut attic once yielded me. In one of the effusions 
he writes that “a passion for poetry is dangerous to 
a woman. It heightens her natural sensibilities to 
an extravagant degree, and frequently inspires such 
a romantic turn of mind, as is utterly inconsistent 
with the solid duties and proprieties of life.” 


That romances do bring mischief, that they are 
inconsistent with duty and propriety is a belief not 
limited to divines or even to civilization. The Chuk- 
mas, Dravidians of Southeastern India, allow only 
religious songs to be sung near their villages. Love 
songs, they say, demoralize the girls. Love songs 
descriptive of illicit relations are never sung among 
the Omaha before women. From women “of the 
better class,” their very existence is concealed. 
These “‘woman songs” are always put into the mouth 
of a woman, a woman who violates every rule of 
Omaha etiquette by betraying her fondness for a 
man or by begging her lover to elope with her. Here 
is the free translation of one of them: 


Daduna—I have made myself known, the! 

Daduna—I have made myself known, the! 

Last night when you sang I uttered your name, 
the! 

Daduna—lI have made myself known, the! hi. 

“Who is it that sings?’ the! they said, and I 
sitting there, the! 

“Wagutha is passing,” I said, the! 

It was your name I uttered, the! hi. 


Alice Fletcher and her Omaha partner La Flesche 
have taken pains in this account, but as a rule ethno- 
graphers give us but meagre information about the 
songs or stories taboo to the women or children of 
primitive peoples. Stories are made up for their 
benefit, we know, goody-goody stories with a 
Sunday-school point, stories suggestive of the super- 
natural disaster awaiting the wayward or dis- 
obedient. Graver stories about the supernatural 
we know, too, the stories the men themselves believe 
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in, seem to be deemed unfit sometimes for the ears 
of the uninitiated, i. e., the women and children. 


But whether expurgated editions are given them 
or no versions at all we are rarely informed. 
Generally speaking folklorists have been careless 
about observing the circumstances under which 
stories are told, and particularly inobservant have 
they been about the degree of inhibition caused 
story-tellers by the presence of women or children. 


If we knew more about the taboo primitive 
romanticists may have set upon their stories, it 
might enlighten us, I surmise, about our own atti- 
tude, the attitude of our own Elders towards “fic- 
tion.” The story the Blackfellow or Hottentot would 
not consider jeune fille might have some likeness 
with the story we ourselves account “improper,” 
unfit for women’s ears, ‘of much mischief to youth.” 


And yet alluring as the ethnographic parallel is, 
here as ever, we should not stretch it. There may be 
many primitive peoples destitute of stories their 
—— would possibly regard as demoralizing to 
youth. 


To primitive people’s life, we must remember, 
is an affair of status, of the stable and permanent, 
of the thoroughly well known condition or relations- 
ship. By a Blackfellow or Hottentot a modern novel 
could not be written, for not to mention other 
reasons, there would be nothing for him to write 
about, there is nothing personal in the Blackfellow 
or Hottentot life. Nor for that matter in the life of 
the Omaha—the illicit relationship their “woman” 
stories dwell upon is as institutional in a Way as 
marriage. Given literary ambitions he would have 
to confine himself to writing law books, to compiling 
the very intricate rules for conduct or behavior now 
garnered in the memories of his tribal elders. 


Novels are not law books. They do not compile 
the past, they describe the present, and very often 
they describe it not as the Elders think it ought to 
be but as itis. This is the secret of their iconoclasm. 
They are destructive because they are realistic. 
Realism is far more fatal to the ancient categories 
than propaganda. Through realism ideas become 
detached, dissociated, free for new combinations. 
Out of ideas separated from their old time setting, 
from their compulsive or obsessive connections, any- 
thing may eventuate. And so to the guardians of 
things as they ought to be, to the Elders, realism 
promises painful incertitude. 

Once the young begin to think about life, and 
any novel may start them thinking, you can’t tell 
what they will take into their heads to de next. Is 
it surprising therefore that realistic novels are 
anathema to our Elders? Or that they are so fond of 
substituting for them the immoralities of fairy 
stories or of sacred texts? 
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Nietzsche 
By Anna Strunsky Walling 


PHILOSOPHER is not necessarily the great- 
A est of men. He may be surpassed by one 
who has no system to offer concerning 
logic and knowledge, but who incarnates in his own 
personality the life-principle, who finds that through 
him run currents of thought and feeling that are uni- 
versal. Nietzsche, who was not, strictly -speaking, 
a philosopher, was greater in his personality and in 
his effect upon the thought of mankind than that of 
any philosopher preceeding him. Life was his prob- 
lem and his heart-felt interest. He emerged on the 
other side of history, on the other side of physical, 
moral, and intellectual slavery; he emerged armed 
with a nihilism before which nothing could remain 
as it was. He sounded profundities never before 
reached, fought an invisible conflict for the freedom 
of the world, and though he fell on the battlefield, 
attained his goal. For he quickened the life of the 
revolutionary movement out of which he himself had 
sprung. 

Is it or is it not his fault that he is used by mili- 
tarists and aristocrats as well and is a support of 
everything that is anti-social? He had cried “Hu- 
man All Too Human,” he had insulted democracy, 
attacked women, upon the weak he had super- 
imposed the strong; he had justified hardness 
and gloried in it—it was the only virtue that he, 
sensitive to the breaking-point, recognized. How 
reconcile the reactionary Nietzsche with Nietzsche 
the nihilist and the revolutionary? 

Russian Nihilism, historically descended from the 
French Revolution and the culminating expression 
of all the radical tendences of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, was an attack on morals and conventions, in 
other words, a transvaluation of all values. It stood 
for truth to self, which was equivalent to Nietzsche’s 
heroism in the cause of knowledge, for personal 
rigorism, equivalent to his austerity or hardness. 
It was individual and it served a social end. The 
Nihilists were consecrated to life. It was their rev- 
olutionary idea that the individual can part with 
society, with the past, and be a creator—that he must 
cease to be a blind tool in the hands of external 
forces and be one who is united with the life of man- 
kind by virtue of his strength and self-direction and 
truth, one who has freed himself before he goes out 
to free the world. But the Nihilists were essentially 
social. They negated only to rebuild, and they 
sounded the depths of individualism only to conse- 
crate themselves to the many. They found their 
lives only to lose them in the cause of humanity. 

Nietzsche never realized it, but his idea of the 
ascending life, his will to power, his supreme indi- 
vidualism, were outgrowths of that democracy which 
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found expression in the Nihilist Movement. What 
does his will to power mean? Is it dominion over 
others, is it the subjection of others to oneself, or is 
it the creative principle of life asserting itself and 
seeking and finding expression? Is it not a struggle 
“to surpass,” not others, but “oneself”? The Ni- 
hilists were ready to go to death for the cause of hu- 
manity. Yet like Nietzsche, they felt that the great 
thing was “not to cleave to anything, not even to 
fatherland, be it the most necessitous.” When 


’ Nietzsche outlined the ascending life, did he want it 


for the few as opposed to the many? He did not 
understand what the Nihilists understood so well, 
that the ascending life was not largely possible in 
a world of waste and death, and that the sense of 
inviolable freedom enjoyed by oneself drives one to 
go out to free others. With the social and economic 
basis of this freedom he was not concerned, and that 
is why his idea of the will to power, which is a su- 
premely social thought, takes such an anti-social 
form. 


This biography! by his sister, in which we see 
him in the light of all the circumstances of his life, 
explains the inexplicable. He becomes as clear to 
us as he was to her and to himself, and we have the 
advantage over both of them because we see him 
from from the standpoint of the movement which he 
accelerated and inspired without being aware that 
it existed. One never returns alone from this per- 
sonally conducted voyage around Nietzsche’s inner 
and outer world. Forever after the spirit of a Nietz- 
sche dwells with one, a Nietzsche whom the poor 
people among whom he lived in Genoa called “The 
little saint,” a spirit of love and enthusiasm, a 
friend, a poet, a great Yea-sayer to life. 


Schopenhauer and Wagner were the great dis- 
coveries of Nietzsche’s early manhood, and no two 
men in the century caused each other more happiness 
than he and Wagner, and in the end, more suffering. 
The pessimism of Schoppenhauer led both him and 
his sister to asceticism. One must be too proud in 
the face of this meaningless cruel stupidity to do 
anything than serve; one must abdicate and give one- 
self entirely to others. It was as near as he ever got 
to a systematized social feeling, but it took its rise 
in a denial of life, in a Nay-saying born of despair. 
Just as he left Wagner because in Parsifal and all his 
later work “the Master’ no longer stood for artistic, 
ascending, sensual ideas and forces, but for Chris- 
tian, ascetic, mundane, and what he called, descend- 
ing ideas, so in his march towards the free spaces of 
thought he left behind Schopenhauer. To him too 
the world was Will and Idea, but it was a palpitant, 
eternal reality nevertheless. Pessimism, patholog- 
ical indifference were incompatible with his exuber- 
ant nature, with the sense of power and triumph 
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which his philosophy expressed and which he always 
strove to feel. 

The will to power as a principle of life was the 
central idea of his masterpiece, Zarathustra. Upon 
the will to power he based his organization of castes 
with a Superman at the top. “Where I found life 
there did I also found a will to power; and even in 
the will of the servant did I find the will to be mast- 
er.” 

It is this will to power which Socialism recog- 
nizes and upon which it places a wholly different 
interpretation. It is the will to power as a living 
principle of life that is steadily directing itself at 
the abolition of all oppressive power, at the destruc- 
tion of castes and the resurrection and the elevation 
of the Superman which dwells in every man. He 
did not understand this because he was under the 
influence of the spectacle of war. It was when he 
was an ambulance worker in the Franco-Prussian 
War that he first saw manifested in the will to 
combat, in the will to power and mastery, and not 
“in the paltry struggle for existence,” the strongest 
and highest will to life. 

No man was easier to be misunderstood than 
Nietzsche, because, as he himself said, “There are 
many words that I have flavored with a new salt 
so that they don’t taste the same to me as they do 
to my readers.” Thus despite the fact that he left 
the economic and social foundation of life uncriti- 
cized his reaction against people and society is a 
reaction against conditions as he found them. He 
sought a way to escape from the evils which his 
mind discerned and his nature felt keenly, but for 
him and perhaps historically too, there was no actual 
movement to which to escape—only his high thought 
of the future, only a potent idea which existed for 
the Supermen, the comrades whom he so eloquently 
announces in his Human, All Too Human. 


He did not have sureness of thought; his greatness 
lay precisely in the fact that he was not absolute, not 
finished, that the history of his thought-life was like 
the history of thought itself, which is an unfolding 
and a growth, which reaches the heights and depths 
of tragedy and joy, despair and faith. 


In Zarathustra he says, “If you go to meet a 
woman, do not forget your whip!” So he is written 
down as a misogynist. Instead, he loved and revered 
women. 

The much quoted saying is simply an echo of 
a scene in Turgeniev than whom no one wrote 
more nobly of woman. Nietzsche here refers to the 
known fact that there are women that have borne 
with brutality and have even at times invited it. In 
fact he is no more hostile to the feminist movement 
than Ellen Key who glories in the avakening of 
woman and yet fears that it makes her non-maternal. 
He was impious but he liked pious women, because in 
religion he saw them manifest emotional force, 
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attributes inseparable from beauty of character, 
idealism, and faith. He had never achieved the 
idea of the equality of women and men just as he 
had never achieved the idea of democracy, and 
although he was beyond good and evil he was not 
always successful in extricating himself from the 
force of traditional feeling. 


About marriage he asks, “Will the free spirits 
live with women? On the whole my opinion is that 
like the prophetic birds of antiquity the modern 
seekers and thinkers of truth will prefer to fly 
alone.” His reason is not anything against marriage 
itself, but the burden of winning bread, security, 
social position for wife and children.” 

He loved love and was drawn deeply to women. 
He believed in romance, the romance of a glance. 
He once proposed marriage to a girl whom he had 
but just met. He said “Human, All Too Human”; 
he might just as well have said “Not Enough Hu- 
man.” 

“Every sign of contempt for the sexual life,” he 
said, “every degradation of that life through the 
conception of ‘impure’ is a sin against all life—the 
real sin against the Holy Ghost of life.” For woman, 
he wrote in Zarathustra, “My will is that thy 
victory and thy freedom should yearn for a child. 
Living mansions shalt thou build to thy victory and 
thy liberation.” 


He opposed ascending life, master-morality, class- 
ical art, to declining life, Christian morality, de- 
cadent art. Through him the modern man has rec- 
ognized that he is between two conflicting morali- 
ties, that he is a physiological contradiction, that he 
squints. 


This is the Nietzschean influence. He un- 
masked morality, the church, and all the ethics of 
expediency with which the lowly and the meek have 
been swathed. He said, better hardness, better 
success, better everything that brings us out of the 
mirk and the dark than such virtues. Better strength 
that can be used against others. One thing is cer- 
tain, strength is not strength when it consists of the 
weakness of others. He said: “Better to perish than 
to hate and fear, and twice better to perish than to 
make one’s self hated and feared—this must some 
day become the supreme maxim of every political 
community !”” 

“T beseech thee,” he wrote, “do not slay the hero in 
thy soul!’ 


It is this heroism in the cause of truth that 
is the outstanding feature of his personality. 
The story of his life is tragic—not a tragedy of fate 
like Shelley’s whose premature death one mourns; 
his is a subjective tragedy. Triumphant in having 
reached the world with his message, it is yet a mes- 
sage but half delivered and half understood, a mes- 
sage which consumed him even as he uttered it. 
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Book Reviews 


German Philosophy and German Politics 


ERMAN philosophy has already 
been an issue in the German 
war, though perhaps the gen- 


eral public is unaware of it. For every- 
body admits that the statements of the 


German professors have taken a promi- 
nent place im all discussions of the 
war; and all these statements are per- 
meated with the standpoint of one or 
another school of German philosophy. 
Professor John Dewey, America’s 
leading philosopher, has considered the 
relation between German philosophy 


and politics for many years. He now 
publishes three lectures on the subject 


in the shape of a small, highly impor- 
tant and, on the whole, very readable 
book" The timelimess of the volume 
will scarcely be questioned. Moreover, 
the book is semi-popular. Such pass- 
ages |S are in any sense difficult are 
those dealing with the complex points 
ef German philosophy, buat Dewey 
avoids such complexities wherever it is 
practicable, and the result is that both 
his introduction and his conclusion, io- 
gether with many other passages, are 
highly popular. 

Dewey gives the raison @éire as fol- 
lows: “Germany is the modern state 
which provides the grestest facilities 
for general ideas to take effect. Tis 
system of education is adapted to that 
end. Higher schools and universities 
in Germany are really, not just nomi- 
nally, under the conirol of the state 
and part of the state life. Im spite of 
freedom of academic instruction when 
once a teacher is Imstalled im office, the 
political authorities have always taken 
a hand, at critical junctures, in deter- 
mining the selection of teachers in sub- 
jects that had a direct bearing upon po- 
litical policies. Moreover, one of the 
chief functions of the umiversities is 
the preparation of future siaie officials. 
Legislative activity is disiincily sub- 
ordinate to thai of admimistration con- 
ducted by a trained civil service, or, if 
you please, bureaucracy. Membership 


usually large role in the training. 
“Political public opinion hardly ex- 
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tieulate expression. Imsiead of ex- 
pressing surprise at the chsracteristic 
utterances of university men with ref- 
erence to the great war, we should 
then rather turn io the past history in 
which the ideas now uttered were gen- 
erated.” 

Dewey then sums up im =a general 
way the social and political philosophy 
which has arisen out of German meia- 
physics. Perhaps the followime pass- 
ages will be sufficient to indicate his 
conclusions: 

“Obedience, definite subjection and 
control, detailed organization is ithe 
lesson enforced by the rule of casual 
necessity in the outer world of space 
and time in which action takes place. 
Unlimited freedom, the heightening of 
consciousness for its own sake, sheer 
reveling in noble ideals, the law of the 
inner world. What more can morial 
msn ask? 

“The constant asseriion thst Ger- 
many brought io the world the consci- 
ous recognition of the prinaple of 
freedom coupled with the assertion of 
the relative incompetency of the Ger- 
man folk em masse for political self- 
direction.” 

We are now im a position io under- 


facts on the part of the German pro- 
fessors, almost without exception, since 
the present war. Dewey thus explains 
the German professorial aiiiiude in- 
wards mere fects: 

“If the empirical facis are recal- 
citrant, so much the worse for them. 
Tt only shows how empirical they are. 
To put them under a rational form is 
but to subdue their irrational opposi- 
tion io reason, or io invade their Iuke- 


favor of bringing them under the sway 
of a priori reason, the inearmaiion of 
the Absolute on earth” 

That this cavalier method of deal- 
ing with facts is dangerous will occur 
to anyone. Dewey. 25 a radical demo- 
erat, is peculiarly aware of these dan- 
gers. He says: 

“History proves what a dangerous 
thimg it has been for men, when they 
try to impose their will upon other 
men, to think of themselves as special 
instruments and organs of Deity. The 
danger is equally great when an a 
priors Reason is substituted for a Di- 
vine Providence.” 

“Weapons forged in the smithy of 


the Absolute become brutal and ecrnel 
when confronted by merely human re- 
sistance.” 

Tt is needless to add that Dewey 
gives copious evidence to show thst his 
staiement of German philosophy is ac- 
curate. An excellent illustration is his 
quotation from Kani: 

“Without these unlovely qualities 
which seit man over against man in 
sivife, individuals would have lived on 
in perfect harmony, contentment and 
mutual love, with all their distinctive 
abilities latent and undeveloped.” 

Dewey does not fail to give us the 


is indicated in the followimg expres- 
sions: 
“In point of fect the Germans never 


stance of the doctrines of Protestant 


“The chief fumciion of parliament 
[m this view] is io give the opmion 
of the social dlasses an opportunity to 
feel it is bemg sonmsidered and to ex- 
able the real government io take ad- 
vaniage of whatever wisdom may 
chance to be expressed.” 

This latter imierpreiation of ithe 
German philosophers’ view of parlia- 
ment, it will be observed, is exacily the 
same as that held by von Bilow, for 
nine years Prime Minisier of Germany. 
Finally, Dewey shows that German 
Philosophy has led to a defense of war. 
He summarizes the view of Fichie as 
follows: 

“That war demands self-sacrifice is 
but the more convyimemg proof of its 
profound morality. It is the fmal seal 


ezuse i bas beem besed om am @ priori 
social eonstiintion—ihat is te sty, on 


THE CASE FOR FRANCE 


2 state whose organization is such 2s 
tj determine m advance the mai 2c- 
tivities of classes of individuals.” 

The last few pages of the little book 


The Case For France Against Germany 


and urges prepersiion for defense 
His beok* wes published im France m 

1913 2s 2 wersme @ Hs couniryme~ 

Te might therefore be dismissed 2= the 


Ki Bes f feel Vergnet sos m 
sali and merece i German aciion 
Where insele and menace ete imeginary. 
Ki = esse & xzijone! meuress, of 
that bysteriz @ fear which was 2 


He dees net even zitempt to prove this 
ciate imvelid: H is ® self crp=mal 

and prepesterens. 
As = whole, however, the book i an 
impertent analysis. [is 


at France and England, had gradually 
Wom over ihe mass of the people io its 
aggressive purposes, even Democrats 
and Secislist= saccumbing. 

2—The Pan-German Leezgue (“All 
deutscher Verband”) and the Pan- 
German movement generally, have for 
unless be followed out their mandzies, 
which he kes usuczily deme m spite of 
temporary recaleliramee. [A respon- 
stile German Socizlisé, m the Neue 
Zei, recently sisted and proved that 
the Pan-Germans have been for many 
years the directive factor Im German 
polities] 

3—Germmans generally see an eco 
fer war, and believe that war is Indix— 
Benszbie for their ecomomic develop- 
ment. Wergmet cies 2 typical utier- 
ance from the General Anczeiger, an In- 
pendent Frankfort paper (June Sih, 
3933) = 

“Germanys great development de 
mands new outleis. Ti is only by 2 war 
that we shell be able te overcome the 
eppesition of other naiioms. Our suc- 
cesses Im peaceful competition in most 
spheres of human activity are whai will 
inevitably precipiizie w=r. 

“it is 2 profound error to believe, 2s 
we aftem heer, thai meiioms can Hive 
side by side indefinitely mm peaceful 
rivalry. All competition is = necessary 
struggic im the life of nziions.~ 

Were this am isolsted utierance. 
would be umimpertant. Bui where it is 
shared by the most inffuentiza] men and 
papers of Germany, es Vergnect shews, 
where i becomes = naiionz! obsession 
justified by history, science, philosophy 
and econemics, its danger to the peace 
of the world is ebvieus and menacing, 
and fully justifes the warning of Verg- 
net. LaF. 
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What Will Become of 


“the Americans”? 


O you want io read 2 book which 
D “goes a long way toward an- 

swering the questions: What is 
an American? What will beceme of the 
4meriean people?” Take it from the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company that Sui 
Jim is such 2 boeki You would never 
kmow it by reading the book; but the 
Stokes company are s2id to be most re- 
able and it must be so. 

Letiimg that pass for the present, 
Sail Jem should be popular. It is all 
2bout 2 very serious and decent young 
chap with such 2 high sense of honor 
and such an indefmable power, if you 
know what we mean, etc, cic. And 
he’s im love, and she marries the other 
fellow, the unworthy one, who cheated 
im the Marsihon, cic. etc. Ti all comes 
out right in the end, iso. 

“Still Jim” became 2 great engineer 
im the reclamation service, and he al 
Wweys remazimed irue to the “Anglo 
Saxon ideals,* if you kmow what we 
mean, of his New Engiand forbears. 
Possibly you can actually understand 
What we mean, but you can feel it, or 
youre supposed to, when you read the 
book. He puts an Irish sealoon-keeper 
out of busimess, for instance; and just 
2s the Irishman is getiimge ready ito 
wallop him, “Sill Jim™ comes at him 
with that indefinable something (maybe 
i's am Anglo Saxom ideal) and the 
Trishmsn realizes how beautiful if is to 
be licked by such = noble New Eng- 
lander. 

Ts just like that all through the 
beok When the crafters get up a meet- 


and all of Sill Jim’s enemies come out 
to cam him, somebody gets up just in the 
nick of time and explams how noble 
Still Jim is after all. That, of course, 
charges the whole face of things and 
the meetime decides to Jump on Flecken- 
stem imstead. You cam’t understand 
kow it all happened but it was just 
wonderful 

There is 2 let of sociolory in the book, 
tac, Hf you kmow what we mean. Sil 
Jim wes threatened with = strike of the 


and paid for if out of his own money. 
After that, the msleontents used to like 
te work overtime, to show their appre- 
eiation of their good bess’s sacrifice— 
jest like reugh-necks always do, or 
would do if they kmew how to live up to 
2 populsr novel 

What is an American and what will be- 
come of the American people? Why, 
they'll read “Still Jim” and think it’s 
great. CG. W. W. 


t} Sam Jim, by Heaere Wilsie. New York: 
Feederict A. Stokes Co. 3136. 
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NEW REVIEW 


A Socialist Digest 


Revolt Against The Official “Peace Programme” 
of the German Party 


HE “peace declaration” of the 

/ German Social Democratic 

Party is being severely criti- 
cized by the radical minority. This de- 
claration, among other things, says 
that “the majority of the Socialists 
koth in England and France favor 
continuing the war until Germany is 
completely conquered.” 

Kautsky points out in Die Neue Zeit 
of June 1ith that this is a perversion 
of the truth. And Kautsky’s state- 
ment was subsequent to the Party de- 
claration, which was written early in 
May, the publication being postponed 
because of Italy’s entrance into the 
war. Kautsky pointed to the London 
resolution of the British and French 
Socialists declaring against “a war of 
conquest” or “the political and econ- 
omic crushing of Germany.” These 
phrases were well-knawn to the writers 
of the manifesto. Kautsky points out 
that they were known to David against 
whom his article is directed. When the 
German Party majority declares then 
that the British and French Socialists 
favor the complete conquest of Ger- 
many it either accuses them of deliber- 
ate falsehood or commits a deliberate 
falsehood itself. 

Kautsky, Haase and Bernstein were 
by no means satisfied with the party’s 
merely verbal proclamation of peace. 
They therefore issued a declaration in 
which they say that the statements of 
high authorities, such as the king of 
Bavaria, that the war is to be a war of 
conquest, should be answered by some- 
thing more positive than empty words. 
What they suggest is clearly a refusal 
to vote any further money for the war. 
They suggest this in the expression 
that the Socialists, having declared 
against war of conquest on August 4th 
last, cannot afford any longer to “stand 
beside” those who are working for 
conquests. They say that the declara- 
tion of August 4th would be stamped 
as a lie, “if the German Social Dem- 
ceracy in view of these declarations 
from the circles of the ruling classes 
should allow themselves to be satisfied 
by mere statements of academic de- 
sire for peace; we have learned too 
clearly that not the slightest attention 
is paid to such expressions.” They 
continue: 

“What certain among us have feared 
has become more and more evident. The 
German Social Democracy is allowed 
to grant the means of war but is cooly 


ignored in the most fateful decisions 
as to the future of our people.” 

The German Party Executive was 
evidently very much disturbed by this 
declaration as they immediately held 
a meeting in which they passed a res- 
olution condemning it. The Party Ex- 
ecutive does not fail to point out the 
essential meaning of its chairman and 
its two leading thinkers, namely, that 
it demands that the previous Parlia- 
mentary tactics of the Party [the vot- 
ing of the war budgets] be abandoned. 
This new declaration is uncalled for 
and endangers the unity of the Party. 

Haase’s attitude is more completely 
shown in a speech recently made in 
Leipzig in which he renewed in more 
detail his accusation that the war had 
become a war of conquest. The Leip- 
zig Socialists apparently were with 
Haase. He said: 

“One should remember that even a 
week before the beginning of the war 
there was not a single comrade who 
would have considered the voting of 
war credits as a possibility. 

“Tf it is true that we had to grant 
the war credits in order to prevent the 
invasion of the enemy then the Social 
Democracy must recognize that its 
whole policy up to the fourth of August 
was a false one. Before that, in spite 
of all accusations of a lack of patriot- 
ism, we refused all money for army and 
navy. On a previous occasion the 
phrase ‘cannon in exchange for popu- 
lar rights’ had aroused great indigna- 
tion. [Haase refers to the statement 
made in a speech by Wolfgang-Heine, 
Socialist member of the Reichstag, 
some years ago]; but now cannons had 
been granted even without obtaining 
popular rights. It is entirely errone- 
cus when those in favor of the voting 
cf the war credits refer to Bebel, En- 
gels, and Liebknecht. They never fav- 
ered the granting of the war credits. 
In 1870 Bebel and Liebknecht abstained 
from the vote and after the second of 
December, when the purpose of conquest 
became clear they voted against further 
credits. The situation is similar to- 
day.” 

Kautsky’s views are carefully ex- 
pressed in Die Neue Zeit. Kautsky 
attacks a recent book of David entitled 
Social Democracy in the World War. 
He says: 

“David, in his book, once more cele- 
brates the patriotism of Bebel. In doing 


this he cannot avoid mentioning the con- 
duct of Bebel and Liebknecht in the 
Franco-German War. He seeks to es- 
cape the difficulty which this gives him 
by pointing out that they had not re- 
fused the war credits but only abstained 
from the vote. 


“David himself points with satisfac- 
tion to the Servian and Russian democ- 
racy who refused war credits. It does 
not occur to him to accuse them of lack 
of patriotism on that account: ‘Any 
criticism of the attitude of the Russian 
Socialists would be a mistake.’ Why? 
Undoubtedly after the war had once 
broken out, Russia and Servia were also 
in danger in case of defeat of invasion 
and of losing territory. But our Com- 
rades in Russia had to do with a 
government ‘the breaking up of which 
was regarded as the indispensable con- 
dition of all progressive development,’ 
and besides, the Russian government 
was the attacker and not the attacked, 
[i. e., according to David]. 


“Now the Socialists of Servia ex- 
plained their refusal of the budget 
otherwise, and the Russian Socialists 
also by no means regarded their govern- 
ment as being exclusively guilty. But 
let us lay this aside. In any case, 
David concedes by his own argument 
that the refusal of war credits is by no 
means the same thing as lack of patriot- 
ism or indifference to the laying waste 
or diminishment of his own country. 
He hardly means to affirm that the 
Servian and Russian Socialists wish the 
harm of their country.” 

Kautsky, Bernstein, and Haase are 
supported by a remarkable manifesto 
ef two hundred well-known Party mem- 
bers, these being signatures hastily 
gathered together under the existing 
difficulties of censorship and military 
law. Even under these conditions the 
manifesto was signed by ninety-five 
Party officials, twenty-six editors, fif- 
teen Reichstag- and lLandtag-Mem- 
bers, and eighteen labor union officials. 
[Signatures have since increased to 
seven hundred.] It is a word of warn- 
ing to the Executive of the Party and 
of the Socialist Reichstag Group. The 
Manifesto follows in full, translated 
from the “Berne (Switzerland) Tag- 
wacht”: 


“On August 4th, 1914, the parliamen- 
tary as well as the exparliamentary 
leadership of the German Social Dem- 
ccracy inaugurated a policy that means 
rot only the failure of the Party in an 
incomparable historical moment, but 
an increasingly harsh deviation from 
its former principles. 


REVOLT AGAINST GERMAN PARTY 


“The fateful effects of this deviation 
remorselessly rendered out from the 
external into the whole internal policy 
of the Party that henceforth ceased to 
exist as an independent factor. The 
recognition of ‘Civic Peace’ (Burg- 
frieden) was the cross upon the grave 
of the class struggle which cannot be 
carried on in official and parliamentary 
secret conclaves, nor by means of a 
backstairs policy according to the 
model of capitalistic trickery. 

“The majority of the Party in the 
Reichstag evaded every serious contest, 
even the struggle for the freedom of 
organization, for the electoral reform. 
It declined even to move for the aboli- 
tion of the state of siege and thereby 
changed the forced negation of funda- 
mental rights into voluntarily ac- 
Guiesced in, only subsequently express- 
ing through its spokesman the abject 
hope that possibly an alteration of the 
Censor might be obtained by advocat- 
ing such a course before the Kaiser. 


“From session to session the hopes 
were encouraged and delayed that the 
policy of the Reichstag faction might 
change. And ever we were disappoint- 
ed anew. The month of May brought 
the complete breakdown. 


“Tt had become increasingly plain 
that the war does not serve the defense 
of national integrity. Its character as 
a war for imperialist conquest has be- 
come ever more obyious. Increasingly, 
open confessions to the policy of an- 
nexation took place. In addition to ut- 
terances of wirepullers of capitalism 
came announcements of powerful cap- 
italistic economic organizations, reso- 
lutions of the ruling bourgeois parties, 
und in February the address of the 
President of the Prussian upper cham- 
her—unanimously approved by the body 
—in which it was stated that an imme- 
diate peace on the basis of territorial 
integrity of Germany was possible, but 
that the continuation of the war for 
purposes of conquest was necessary. 
Even this address did not prevent the 
majority of the Social Democratic 
faction from voting anew the milliards 
of war credits and the budget, too. 


“The very great mass of the party 
members at home and in the field of 
war expected that the faction in the 
Reichstag would at last now in May, 
after the long months of a terrible 
war, the end and result of which could 
rot be foreseen, manifest in a forcible 
and unmistakable manner the demand 
for a speedy end of warfare and give 
expression to the determined will for 
peace on the part of Social Democracy, 
according to the resolution of the Stutt- 
gart Congress explicitly approved by 
the German party convention, demand- 
ing that war should be utilized in stir- 
ring up the masses in the class struggle 


and thereby working for its speedy 
ending. 

“The expectations of the masses 
ugain remained unfulfilled. 

“The majority of the faction failed 
here entirely, just as it had found no 
word of protest against the violation 
of Belgian neutrality; just as it de- 
clined to raise its voice against the 
torpedoing of the Lusitania; against 
the principle of retaliation that leads 
to a contesting cruelty race and trap 
the civic population deeper and deeper 
into the horrors of the war. 

“The full significance of this position 
of the majority of the faction appears 
trom the fact that it was authorita- 
tively aware of the object the govern- 
ment had in its war policy. The im- 
perial character during the session of 
May 28th had proclaimed unequivocally 
the war of conquest, and the faction 
knew that part of his program meant 
the open annexation of Russian and 
French territory and the concealed 
acquisition of Belgium under the label 
of forcible annexation. It was now 
urgent to make a Social Democratic 
reply to this proclamation. But the 
Social Democratic majority of the fac- 
tion—aside from the inconsequential 
phrases mentioned—found it only op- 
portune to renew its connivance to the 
policy of August 4th, that is its sub- 
serviency toward the government and 
the ruling classes, all that in spite of 
the fact that Count Westarp with the 
aid of the bourgeois parties—even sup- 
ported by members of the Social Demo- 
eratic faction—had just given the So- 
cialists a taste of his Junker-ship by 
his coup of a vote of confidence in the 
government. In the face of the 
alarming fanfares of conquest of the 
conservative and liberal spokesmen 
the fraction offered only a renewal 
of its former standpoint and the ap- 
peal to the same chancellor whose 
aims at annexation were revealed be- 
fore the eyes of the whole world. 

“Here was the most urgent occasion 
for cutting loose at last from the war 
policy of the government, for offering 
the strongest opposition to it. It was 
imperative now to stand up for the 
most rigid maintenance of Social- 
ist interests and the proletarian-inter- 
national peace aims; what took place, 
however, was a renewed pledge to the 
policy of ‘going through’, a repeated 
solidarity declaration with the ruling 
classes and the policy of the govern- 
ment. 

“In the year 1870 the Social Demo- 
cratic deputies were also separated by 
keen differences; but they were united 
against the government as soon as its 
plans of annexation dared to appear 
in the open. Today we have before us 
the official program of annexation in 
the part of the government and of all 
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bourgeois parties. And yet, the major- 
ity of the faction is satisfied with some 
non-consequential phrases about peace 
and the policy of annexation, following 
it up with pledging itself all the more 
emphatically to the policy of ‘going 
through.’ 

“With that the period mark is put 
after the nefarious evolution that set in 
August 4th. The faction of the Reichs- 
tag to which also belong the majority 
of the members of the Party executive, 
has given up the resistance to the im- 
perialistic policy of conquest. And not 
merely from simple weakness and joy in 
the ‘Civic Peace’ (Burgfrieden), but 
because an important part of the 
Reichstag’s faction—like some of the 
faction in the Prussion Diet and other 
influential comrades—cling to this pol- 
icy of conquest with full realiation of 
it, in consistently developing the policy 
of ‘going through,’ that is, the cutting 
up of peoples unrelentingly. 

“With particular bluntness this party 
current found expression a few days 
ago in the Baumeister International 
Correspondence (I. K.), which is sup- 
ported by the General-Commission that 
has likewise exceedingly powerful in- 
fluence in the Reichstag faction. It ap- 
proves of Schiffer’s judgment regarding 
Ebert’s address: the emphasis on the 
policy of ‘going through’ is asserted to 
be its essential significance and the fac- 
tion would not be swerved from its 
course regarding the final aim of the 
war by any differences of opinion in 
that regard—a construction enthusiast- 
ically approved by the majority of the 
faction in the session of May 29th. And 
it is insisted on that there is no objec- 
tion to the method of forcible ‘econom- 
ic incorporation’ that is the disguised 
annexation of Belgium! 

“In the hand of the German Social 
Democracy still rests the power for a 
decision of world historic importance. 
The Independent Labor Party of Eng- 
land that cast its important weight into 
the scale of peace has just now demand- 
ed with decisive emphasis ‘the public 
statement of the English terms of peace 
at the same time taking up the struggle 
against the policy of annexation by 
either the Triple or the Quadruple Al- 
liance. Hervé and his followers are 
facing a steadily increasing movement 
among the French Socialists, a move- 
ment for an early peace without annex- 
ation or ‘attachment,’ a movement that 
they try in vain to silence. The ex- 
ample of the Italian brother party 
makes our hearts beat higher. From 
England, from France, from Italy, So- 
cialist voices for peace come to us with 
increasing insistence. The further de- 
velopment of the Socialist struggle 
against the war in those countries de- 
pends essentially on the position taken 
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by the German Social Democracy. If 
the leadership of the German Social 
Democracy continues to drift along in 
the wake of the policy of annexation, if 
it does not at last seek safe ground up- 
on the territory of the international 
proletarian struggle against the war 
and the imperialistic lust for spoilation 
then it misses the last opportunity to 
free itself from the whole responsibility 
for continuing this war as a merciless 
war of annihilation until the peoples 
lose their last blood so that the coming 
peace will only mean preparation for 
a new world war. 

“The present moment imperatively 
demands immediate action. 

“We caution against the continuance 
of the policy of August 4th and May 
29th. We know that we express the 
conception of a large part of the party 
membership and of great strata of the 
population when we demand that the 
faction and the party executive at last 
without hesitation call a halt to the 
ruination of the party, abrogate the 
‘Cwic Peace’ (Burgfrieden) and be- 
gin along the whole line the class strug- 
gle according to the principles of the 
programme and the Party resolutions, 
the Socialist struggle for peace. 

“The responsibility for everything 
that will come otherwise falls upon 
those who have driven the party upon 
the downward path and want to keep 
it there.” 


The Italian Socialists 
vs. the German 


ing to attach any value to the 

peace professions of the Ger- 
man Party as long as that Party con- 
tinues to vote money to a government 
which has more or less openly declared 
for a war of conquest. In a recent 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the Party, the following resolution 
was adopted: 

“The Party Executive declares in the 
most decisive and energetic way that 
the attitude of the Social Democracy 
in Italy can in no way be cited by the 
German Social Democracy as a justifi- 
cation of its conduct, a conduct which 
is completely lacking in Socialism. 
The Party Executive hopes that the 
majority of the German Party, in full 
agreement and harmony with the bold 
position of Comrade Karl Liebknecht 
and the other opponents of the war, 
will find the strength in this sad hour 
to inaugurate a manly action tending 
towards the vindication of the Social- 
istic position of the proletariat and the 
creation of a future out of which the 
International will rise up again.” 


| fe Italian Socialists are unwill- 


NEW REVIEW 


French Socialist Peace Movement 


Addams has rightly described 

as the leader of the French 
peace movement, has sent the NEw 
REVIEW the important resolutions 
passed by the Executive Committee of 
one of the leading local federations 
which go to make up the French Party, 
the federation of the Limoges pottery 
district. The action of this federation 
is to be considered by a special meeting 
of the French Party to be called this 
month. The leading parts of this very 
important peace declaration are the 
following: 

“With anguish we call attention to 
the state of exhaustion and of ruin in 
which our country will be plunged if 
the war lasts months more. 

“Let it be understood that we do not 
demand peace at any price. We do not 
propose, for example, to leave Belgium 
and the occupied French regions to the 
invaders. 

“Is it intended to postpone peace 
until the crushing of German militar- 
ism, which, like all other militarism, 
can only disappear by the action of the 
working class acting within each na- 
tion? Shall we proclaim that a treaty 
with Germany will be made only on the 
day when the German people will have 
had its fourth of September, will have 
overthrown its emperor, and founded 
a republic? Is it proposed not to end 
the war until it will be possible to 
force the central empires of Europe to 
liberate the nationalities that they are 
oppressing while countries allied with 
us maintain other nationalities as sub- 
jective races? 

“Are we then disposed to accept a 
humiliating peace, a peace at any 
price? No, we do not wish to go to the 
end in that direction either. What we 
demand is that the Socialist Party 
shall lend an attentive ear to whatever 
peace proposition from whatever quar- 
ter it may come, it being understood 
that the territorial integrity of Bel- 
gium and France cannot be contested 
in the bases of discussion.” 

It is certain that none of the peace 
efforts of the most extreme pacifist 
factions among the Socialists has gone 
further than this. In fact, even the 
British Labour Party stands pledged 
tec an indemnity for Belgium, which 
this group of French Socialists is ready 
te surrender. Moreover, it will be no- 
ticed that they make no demand what- 
ever as to Alsace-Lorraine. 

The question is then, how large a 
following has this peace movement 
among French Socialists? All that we 
know up to the present is that two of 
the largest labor unions, the metal 
workers and the building trades, are in 
favor of participation in a Socialist 
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peace conference. It seems likely there 
have also been other numerous indica- 
tions of strong pacifist tendencies in 
the Federation of Labor. It is safe 
then to conclude that the pacifist move- 
ment is very strong in the French labor 
unions. But the Socialist Party is by 
no means confined to labor unions. 
This undoubtedly accounts for the fact 
that the pacifist tendency in the Party 
as a whole, up to the present, has been 
and remains exceedingly weak. No 
important Socialist leader has as yet 
advocated peace at the present time. 
It may be doubted. Certainly Longuet, 
who is an editor of L’Humanité, does 
not go as far in that direction as the 
Limoges federation. And there is no 
reason to suppose that he privately 
favors peace on terms they propose. 

In its meeting of July 14th the Na- 
tional Committee of the French Party 
was for the continuation of the war. 
It declared unanimously in favor of a 
plebiscite in Alsace-Lorraine: 

The resolutions declared that the 
party sought, with the remainder of 
the nation and with the nation’s allies, 
“the liberation of the territory of he- 
roic and loyal Belgium and the invaded 
regions of France as well as justice 
tor Alsace and Lorraine”. 

“Today” the resolutions continued, 
“after eleven months of war, the So- 
cialist Party of France is unable to 
conceive of an enduring peace that is 
not based upon the following: 

“First—Nationalist principles, in- 
cluding the willingness to abandon all 
policies of annexation, and the re- 
establishment of the right inherent in 
the oppressed peoples of Europe to dis- 
pose of themselves and return to the 
nations from which they were brutally 
seperated. 

“Second—Absolute respect for the 
political and economic independence of 
nations. é 

“Third—Organization of obligatory 
arbitration, permitting also the limita- 
tion of armaments; democratic control 
of engagements entered into by Govern- 
ments, and an international police.” 

The cable says nothing of a Belgian 
indemnity, but there can be little doubt 
that it was mentioned. The blame for 
the war, formerly placed on the cap- 
italism and imperialism of all countries 
is now—for the first time—put upon 
Germany. 

“The resolutions review the origin of 
the war, recalling the anti-war declara- 
tions of German and’ Austrian Social- 
ists, and place the responsibility for 
the war on ‘execrable dreams of hege- 
mony, which aimed to place Europe 
under the heel of the most brutal, the 
most aggressive and the most unscrup- 
vlous imperialism.’ ” 


GERMAN PLANS FOR CONQUEST 


If Peace Were Made To-day 


Statesman publishes the fol- 
lowing statement of the prob- 
able results of an early peace: 
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“Evidently no indemnity would be 
forthcoming from the Central Powers, 
and even if they retroceded all Belgium 
to King Albert, as we should be in 
honor bound to insist, the cost of mak- 
ing good the havoc wrought there 
would fall upon us, while the French 
and Russians would bear the heavy 
cost of that wrought in their terri- 
tories. The Balkan questions, even if 
no territory passed, would all be solved 
in an Austro-German sense. Serbia 
would, in the light of her experience, 
have no alternative but to enter the 
Austro-German orbit. The other Bal- 
kan States would follow suit in varying 
degrees. Turkey would become—or 
continue to be—a German Egypt. The 
enormous German fleet, intact and with 
no loss even of prestige, would remain 
in the Kaiser’s hands, as an advanta- 
geous starting-point for fresh Anglo- 
German naval rivalry. Such conclu- 
sions may be fixed with some certainty, 
and beside them more doubtful points 
--whether Germany would conceivably 
give France Metz in exchange for Lux- 
emburg, whether she wants Libau and 
a piece of the Baltic provinces, whether 
she would make any deal with Russia 
cver the exit of the Black Sea, or what 
would be the Austro-German policy in 
regard to Poland—may be left out of 
account as not affecting the main re- 
sults. 


“Now these results would be two—a 
great strengthening of militarism 
throughout the world and a great 
strengthening of Germany. Militarism 
would be strengthened, because it 
would have proved a tremendous suc- 
cess. The Central Empires, vastly in- 
ferior to their adversaries in wealth 
and population, and certainly not their 
superiors in traditional race-bravery, 
would have won in virtue of a single 
quality—readiness for war. To the 
striking demonstration already given 
of the big gains, which such readiness 
makes possible at the beginning of a 
conflict, would be added a no less strik- 
ing demonstration of the impossibility 
of recovering them. On paper the 
Allies are, of course, strong enough to 
recover all that they have lost. If, 
nevertheless, in practice—threugh the 
limits to human endurance, the impa- 
tience of democracies, or the insensate 
follies of newspaper government—they 
failed to do so, the moral for every 
country that cares to keep its inde- 
pendence would be (since victory at 
the outset had been shown synony- 
mous with final victory) to cultivate 


an instant readiness for war beyond 
even what Germany has done. Under 
this impulse future armaments would 
far outstrip past. The main, if not the 
whole, burden of questioning and re- 
sisting the world supremacy of Ger- 
many would fall on Great Britain. On 
that object the whole of our national 
energies would of sheer necessity have 
to be concentrated. With a War Debt 
the highest in the world, and the in- 
demnifying of Belgium added to it, 
we should be driven to institute con- 
scription, and at the same time to face 
a costlier naval rivalry than ever. The 
United States would, at its peril, re- 
train from doing likewise. Further, 
since militarism had shown itself so 
much more efficient under a bureau- 
cratic despotism than under systems of 
political liberty, there would be a heavy 
and rapid slump in the latter—perhaps 
their disappearance. 

“The enhanced prestige of Germany 
would be a parallel development. Our 
failure to carry our Continental Allies 
through te victory would have made it 
difficult for us to get or keep any future 
Allies on the Continent. Russia would 
revert to the old Three Emperors Al- 
liance, France and Italy would fall in 
behind it, or drop out of the running 
altogether. The German aim—to unite 
the Continent under one hegemony— 
would within a few years be achieved, 
and a hegemony with such resources 
would have no difficulty in building our 
Navy out of the water and reducing us 
to the common subjection.” 

The New Statesman then suggests a 
possibility—already mentioned by Ber- 
nard Shaw—that must especially in- 
terest Americans: 

“To hope that we might yet be saved 
by the New World’s redressing the 
balance of the old would be to credit 
the New World with a foresight in 
foreign affairs which it has so far 
shown no signs of possessing.” 


No doubt a defensive alliance with 
Great Britain is highly improbable— 
in case of British defeat. Is there the 
same assurance that we shall not have 
@n aggressive alliance in case of Brit- 
ish victory? 

The New Statesman conciudes with 
a more startling suggestion, that the 
Belgian indemnity, the plebiscite in 
Alsace-Loraine and the whole pro- 
gram of the Allied Socialists could be 
abandoned if permanent peace could 
be assured: 

“If all the Powers, including Ger- 
many, would consent as part of the 
terms of peace to the establishment of 
some definite supernational authority 
able to give to every State reasonable 
security in future against the actual 
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or hypothetical aggressive designs of 
its neighbors, then we might conclude 
peace to-morrow.” 


The German Plans for 
Conquest 


HE new movement against the 
1 government in the German 
Party cannot be understood 
without the evidence which has con- 
vinced them that the German govern- 
ment is determined upon grandiose 
plans of conquest. We refer, of course, 
to the movement represented by Kaut- 
sky, Bernstein, and Haase, chairman of 
the Party, and not to the ambiguous 
peace proclamation issued on the 30th 
of June. 


The New York Volkszeitung says 
that all non-socialist parties of Ger- 
many are striving to greater or less 
degrees for annexation, even including 
the liberal and radical Frankfurter 
Zeitung. But the chief evidence of the 
tendency of the government to conquest 
is the pressure openly exerted upon it 
by each and every one of the leading 
business organizations of Germany. On 
two occasions, the 10th of March and 
the 20th of May, these organizations 
have issued a statement to the gov- 
ernment of the results that they desired 
and expected from the war. The or- 
ganizations include: 


The Agriculturist League, The Ger- 
man Peasants’ League, The Central 
Association of German Manufacturers, 
The League of Manufacturers, The 
Imperial German Middle-Class Asso- 


ciation. 


The program of the 10th of March 
included: First, the conquest of a co- 
lonial empire; second, the annexation 
of Belgium; third, the annexation of 
French territory to the River Somme; 
the iron mines of Briey; the forts of 
Verdun and Belfort; the French coast 
of the Channel; and of the coal lands 
of the Department of the North and 
Calais; fourth, an indemnity from 
France of such a size that the economic 
resources of the above-mentioned ter- 
ritory would fall into German hands; 
fifth, annexations in the East including 
2 part of the Baltic Provinces and ter- 
ritory lying south of it; the extension 
of West Prussia, Posen, Silesia; sixth, 
a war indemnity from Russia which in 
large measure would have to be 
brought about through the handing 
over of land. 


The Volkszeitung remarks that the 
government has shown itself to be not 
unsympathetic to these plans and 
points out that the Chancellor deelared 
for a war of conquest in the Reichstag 
session of the 28th of May. 
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NEW REVIEW 


Correspondence 


“Class Struggle” and “Class 
Consciousness” 
To the NEw REVIEW: 


E are oppressed by the tyranny 

NG of Words. Most of the wrong 

thinking is caused by the use 
of ambiguous words or by the con- 
fusion of facts with guesses. So many 
men travel on a pivot. It-is difficult to 
convince them there are more points of 
view than one. If you don’t see things 
as they see them you’re troubled with 
Astigmatism. The Socialist movement 
suffers much from this malady. Many 
of our quarrels have been over words 
and phrases. 

“A Motion to Substitute” by Mrs. 
Edward Russell is a polite invitation to 
call in our opinions, look them over, 
and examine our terminology. Two 
phrases or statements she “nominates 
for the dump heap are ‘Class Struggle 
and Class Consciousness’.” The ob- 
jections raised against these words are 
very much like the objections raised by 
cur Catholic brethren—they are “un- 
attractive, unsound, unnecessary”; 
their use alienate many who might be 
with us. She would substitute for 
“Class Struggle” and “Class Conscious- 
ness” phrases more refined, more exact, 
“Force of Capital” and “Force of 
Labor.” Words, after all, are supposed 
to do something more than “conceal 
thought.” Our critic writes “Class 
Struggle and Class Consciousness” as 
if they were ossified formule dropped 
from the clouds or evolved from the 
inner consciousness of a metaphysician, 
whereas both have risen from deep so- 
cial-economic causes. 

Isn’t it a strong use of language to 
use these phrases as if they were be- 
liefs to be accepted or rejected at will? 
Is not all history, as interpreted econ- 
omically, the history of Class Strug- 
gles? Some of our most orthodox his- 
torians are coming to see this. Why 
then, if the Class Struggle is a fact, 
why blink it? An ugly truth is better, 
by far than a beautiful lie. 

What of it, if “reference to the Class 
Struggle arouses antagonism in an 
American audience”? American au- 
diences have surely much to learn. The 
United States is the most backward 
country on earth on all matters pertain- 
ing to social evolution. No people are 
so smug, respectable and mentally 
complacent. They want none of your 
theories about society. With comforta- 
ble self-satisfaction, they declare only 
the incompetent are dissatisfied. Didn’t 
the American citizen work his way up 
unaided? Pursue him with facts about 


modern business and politics and he 
will retort that the wicked like the poor 
are always with us; human nature, you 
know, can’t be changed. It has taken 
“American audiences” even a decade 
to learn that Socialism is not Anarchy; 
they are just getting used to the word 
that spells hope for mankind. But they 
still shy at other words they do not 
understand. “Revolution” must be 150 
years old before the “daughters” will 
honor it. “Materialistic conception” 
gives many the creeps. “Proletarian,” 
“Bourgeoise,” “Wage-slaves,” shocks 
the average American patriot. As for 
the “Red Flag,” “it has no place in 
American society”—so declare Amer- 
ican respectables. 

But this is nothing new. It took a 
century and over to convince “American 
audiences” that chattle slavery was a 
brutal infamy. 

Because Socialists seek to arouse the 
workers to a consciousness of their 
servile condition in society, why should 
they be charged with rousing class 
hatred? As Eugene V. Debs says, “We 
didn’t make the struggle between the 
capitalist class and the working class, 
but it’s there, and it’s owr business to 
uphold our own interest if we don’t 
want to go under.” Men, women and 
children are being murdered daily in 
American industrial hells because it is 
cheaper to kill them than to protect 
them. Who are responsible for this 
shameless brutality? The’ greedy, 
plundering, profit-mad, state-protected 
capitalists, whose one life function is to 
live from the labor of others. When 
Mrs. Russell declares “it is not the 
class of capital against which we must 
wage war, but the force of capital,” she 
merely hints the possibility of stopping 
the robbery of the workers without 
hurting the feelings of the robbers. 

The idea that substituting the words 
“Force of Capital and Force of Labor 
for Capitalist Class and Laboring 
Class,” would bring Socialism a little 
nearer, implies a magic quality of cer- 
tain words over other words. Such 
Arcadian simplicity must come as a 
surprise to the striking coal miners— 
victims of the class struggle—now rot- 
ting in Colorado Bastiles! 

“Substituting” one phrase for an- 
other will not help the Socialist move- 
ment. We need to understand. Spite 
the boasted intelligence of “American 
audiences,” their learned proclivities 
and their masks of conservative broad- 
mindedness, they are two generations 
behind modern science; their mental 
processes are medizval, while their 
thinking—sociologically speaking—is 


on a par with the cave man. The meth- 
ods of the Socialist Party to educate 
the workers have, hitherto, been very 
much like Billy Sunday. The co-op- 
erative commonwealth was to be ush- 
ered in over night. “Socialism in our 
time” is the screech of one Socialist 
weekly. Vote the ticket and swell the 
sub-list and the trick is done. No won- 
der some of us believe a change of 
phrases will make frtends and work 
wonders. The function of the thinker— 
and every Socialist should be a thinker, 
not merely a believer—is to direct, to 
point out the way; not like politicians 
to discover what the crowd wants, re- 
gardless of the results to be obtained. 
The Socialist subscribes to the senti- 
ment expressed by Engels shortly be- 
fore his death: 

“We are as yet at the very beginning 
of things.” Gro. N. FALCONER. 

Salt Lake City. 
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